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AN APPEAL TO THE TEACHERS OF CONNECTICUT. 
FeLtow Teacuers :—At a meeting of the State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, recently held in New Haven, the duty was imposed upon 





me of addressing you, upon the claims of our common profession. 
For several reasons it seemed desirable that the teachers in our State 
should be thus addressed. We need to know each other better. We 
need the benefit of each others sympathy and counsels more than in 
our present isolated spheres we can get it. We need the encourage- 
ment which would spring from knowing each others success; and 
the timely warning which our mutual failures would raise. We 
need men of the professional spirit among us, and a higher apprecia- 
tion of the true greatness and importance of the work in which we 
are engaged. And we need, too, the united, inflexible purpose to 
rescue our State from the unenviable position in which the progress 
of Education in other States has left her. We are not, as once, in 
the front rank of the educational field. We should not conceal from 
ourselves the fact, seen so clearly, and used so vauntingly by sev- 
eral of our sister States, that the crown has been transferred to other 
States; and that while the money is with us yet, we have not pre- 
served, what is immeasurably of more value, either our teachers or 
our schools at the head of the teachers and schools of the country. 
Under such circumstances, and with the aim of advancing what is 
truly valuable and efficient in our present school arrangements, and 
correcting whatever works mischief or inefficiency in them, I con. 
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sented to draw up this brief appeal. Allow me to use the plainness 
and confiding earnestness of one, who, having made trial of the un- 
favorable conditions under which you are called to labor, knows how 
to sympathize with you; and who, from observation, in other and at 
present more favored States, has learned at least some of the evils 
which afflict ours. 

As a starting point, then, as teachers let us assure ourselves that, 
as we are in qualifications and in faithful, earnest working, so the 
schools of Connecticut will be in their appearance and practical 
efficiency. We cannot too soon accept or too firmly hold this con- 
viction. It may be too humiliating a confession, but it should be, to 
each of us, trumpet tongued in warning and in motive. If it slay 
our vanity, it should rouse every better feeling in us and nerve us 
to unconquerable resolve and unfaltering zeal. Our schools WILL 
become what we can WILL and MAKE them. 

This settled, and it at once becomes a prime question with every 
Connecticut Teacher, What can I do to fit myself most successfully 
for this weighty responsibility? ‘Then follows that next question, 
What should I do to encourage and aid my fellow laborers in this 
great work? ‘The answer to these two questions will embrace what- 
ever directions pertain to the self culture and professional training of 
Teachers. ‘To some of these directions let me briefly call your 
attention, mentioning those, especially, which are most directly sug- 
gested by the aim of this appeal. 

On the point of literary qualifications there can be but one opin- 
ion. He who would teach any subject well must thoroughly under- 
stand it. Nor is too thorough or too comprehensive knowledge pos- 
sible tothe teacher. There can be no treasures of learning too vast 
for his use. He may employ them all in the work of teaching, 
either in stating, in illustrating, or in defending some theme em- 
braced in the range of his proper field. If not wanted merely as 
instruction, they may be collected, in such profession, and arranged 
with so much skill, as to prove the highest and most eloquent incent- 
ives to his pupils, to the most faithful and enthusiastic study. But 
something more than extensive and accurate knowledge is needed by 
the teacher. He is not to be a talker, simply. His is a much 
higher vocation. He is called to teacu. ‘This art implies ability 
to interest, arouse, inform, guide and discipline the human mind. 

To execute well this work, the teacher needs a truly professional 
preparation. Aptness in teaching and skill to manage a school are 
usually the result of actual experiment, of long and patient exercise 
in the professional work itself. 
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But the teacher is not under the necessity of depending solely on 
his own experiments in the school room; he may learn what he most 
needs to know, both for the discipline and instruction of his school, 
from the successful labors of others. ‘There are three ways in which 
the teacher, who longs to learn from the experience of other teach- 
ers, can do so. He may learn much from visiting their schools. 
The methods employed with success by one teacher, in the school 
room, will be very likely to succeed equally well, elsewhere, if in- 
troduced with like skill. Examples of skillful management and 
successful teaching are also as full of eloquent motive as of sound 
instruction; and frequent visits to the well-managed school will 
contribute largely to the preparation most essential to the teacher 
who would succeed. 

But familiarity with the teacher himself, is still more instructive 
than a mere inspection of his school. What teachers among us 
would not be greatly benefited by frequent intercourse with such 
teachers as Oberlin, as Lancaster, as Pestalozzi, and as Arnold ? 
Though very unlike each other, there is not a name among them 
which could not pour a flood of light, either upon the art of teach- 
ing itself, or upon that still more difficult art of preparing a school 
to enter, with an interest never to fail, upon the great work of self 
control and self culture. 

So, too, as teachers, we inay greatly aid each other. The best, 
as well as the least prepared among us, may gather instruction and 
incentive from mutual conference. For this, we have organized a 
State Association for teachers. ‘To the meetings of this Association 
we may semi-annually repair, to study together the claims and the 
signs of the times; and to draw from each others success new zea! 
and atruer unction for our professional work. In these reunions, 
who of us may not be benefited? The simple tale of some warm. 
hearted and single-eyed teacher may evince to us a love for his work 
that we have never felt, and a wisdom for its most trying emergen- 
cies that we could not command; and the story, while it may re- 
prove our want of interest, and our comparatively unsuccessful and 
soul-chilling methods in our professional work, shall, at the same 
time, if there be any power in such inspiration, move us by its bet- 
ter spirit to long for and resolve its better results. Words of instruc- 


tion and of correction, of warning and of encouragement, addressed 
to us by our brethren in the field to which we have consecrated our- 


selves, must appeal to all of our sympathies, as teachers, and arouse 
us, as by a call from above, to a truer sympathy with our profession 


and to nobler endeavors and successes in our work. 
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Who of us, let me ask, does not need the influence of just such 
professional conferences. Who of us so far excels the truly inspired 
Paul, as already to have attained, in our profession, so similar in 
its aims and results to his, what he felt and acknowledged he had 
not attained? Who of us can afford to lose any occasion which 
promises to advance us, either toward a better theory of our work, 
or in the accomplishment of the work itself? Our brethren in other 
States are doing a great work for themselves and for the cause of 
Education, in these associational meetings. They come together by 
hundreds, and day after day, by addresses, discussions and fraternal 
conference, instruct and encourage each other. ‘The fire of pro- 
fessional interest and zeal glows more and more warmly on their 
altars. ‘The spirit of educational enterprise rises to a new energy 
from such communings of kindred souls; and the glorious result 
you may trace out in the rapid progress now making in their educa- 
tional systems. ‘The very soil, which, in its wild and tenantless 
state a half century ago was sold to furnish the fund upon which 
our Connecticut schools have relied almost entirely, for support, 
until quite recently, has now nurtured a race of teachers, is now 
studded with schools, and sustains a system of educational opera- 
tions which may well arouse us all to redoubled exertion to rescue 
the older Connecticut from reproach. Brethren, let us have, this 
fall, in old Connecticut, a gathering of old Connecticut teachers, as 
full of true professional zeal as that which recently exhibited to the 
world the spirit and comprehensive plans of our living and working 
brethren in Ohio. 

Again, the teacher may learn much from correspondence with 
those of his own profession, and he may do much, both for himself, 
his fellow teachers, and his school, by stated correspondence through 
the pages of a professional journal. To furnish our Connectiout 
teachers with this means of improvement and usefulness, we have 
decided to publish an educational journal, under the control of our 
State Association. The aim of this work will be, at once, the im- 
provement of teachers, the elevation of our schools, and a more 
general and intelligent public interest in the cause of popular educa- 
tion. 

We are invited to this field of effort by our present Superintend- 
ent of common schools. [or years, mainly at his own expense, he 
has sustained the Connecticut Common School Journal, of which the 
eighth volume will be completed with the December number. Partly 
as a relief to himself and mainly to enlist more generally the teach- 
ers of the State in the support of the Journal, he has proposed to us 
to take it under the control of the Association from January next. 
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We have accepted the charge, hoping by doing so, to share with 
our overburdened Superintendent, in labors whose benefits are main- 
ly designed for us and our schools. Nor can we, in doing so, re- 
frain from recording our warmest thanks, that, even though alone, 
Mr. Barnard has not allowed the Journal to meet a premature end. 
Nor would we fail to express our admiration of the labors and good 
judgment displayed so abundantly in every one of those eight vol- 
umes ; and we should regard the discontinuance of that Journal a pub- 
lic calamity scarcely to be remedied, were it not that the same un- 
wearied hand which crowded its pages, with so much that is timely 
and instructive, is also to be a leading contributor to our future 
Educational Journal. 

We not only invite your names to our list of subscribers, but 
also the aid of your talent, whatever it may be, to swell the value 
of our contributions. In this work, while your pen may contribute 
to the improvement of others engaged in the same pursuit, it will, 
also, promote your own culture and prove one of your most perma- 
nent fields of usefulness. Let, too, the example of teachers in 
other States move you to engage in this enterprise. Already we 
are anticipated by the journals of Massachusetts, of New York, of 
Ohio, and of Pennsylvania; and already the teachers and the 
schools of those States attest the value of this department of educa- 
tional effort. Could all the teachers of Connecticut unite with us 
to sustain, both by subscriptions and by occasional contributions to 
its pages, the journal which we have decided to publish, we should 
mark the event as one of the most promising signs of the times. 
We appeal to you for aid, in an enterprise which promises much to 
a cause which we love and on which so much depends. As you 
regard your own efficiency, we pray you neglect no opportunity of 
making yourself acquainted with the best methods of instruction 
and discipline in the school room ; and, as you value the good name 
of the profession in which you are employed, neglect no occasion, 
whether of private, social interviews, or by the use of a ready and 
practiced pen, of encouraging and aiding your fellow teachers in 
their great and good work. 

Brethren, we, are regarded as the responsible agents for conduct- 
ing our educational system. As we are, the system itself will be. 
On us presses the weighty responsibity of determining the kind and 
degree of mental culture, which the present generation of our youth 
shall secure. The claims of the young unite with the imploring 
yearnings of many a parent’s heart to impress us with the solemn 
responsibilities of our profession. Let us, then, heed these eloquent 
appeals. By our pens, through the pages of our journal soon to be 
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issued, and by our mutual conferences in our associational! meetings, 
let us seek for each other that complete preparation for our work 
which we all need. 

For the State Teachers’ Association, 


E. B. HUNTINGTON, President. 


STATE ‘TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION, 


A meeting of this Association was held, in accordance with a call of th 
directors, at the State House in New Haven, August 16th, 1853. 

The Association was called to order by the Secretary. The President 
being absent, George Sherwood, Vice President, from Litchfield Co., was 
called to the chair. 

The object of the meeting was then stated by the Secretary, with some 
account of the past history of the Association. ; 

Mr. Barnard, Superintendent of Common Schools, remarked that he had 
solicited the Secretary and Directors to call this meeting, in the confident 
hope that the teachers of the State would be induced by a knowledge of what 
was doing by their brethren in other States, and by the exercises of the 
American Institute of Instruction, now in session, to infuse new vigor into 
their organization and doings. He would respectfully invite the Association 
to take into their hands the publication of the Common School Journal, as 
his numerous duties will not allow of his giving due attention to this impor- 
tant agent of professional and educational improvement. He pledged himself, 
as a member of the Association, to meet his share of labor and expense 
necessary to carry on its operations with vigor and success. 

Voted, That a Committee be appointed to report what measures should be 
taken to advance the interests of the Association and make it more effective 
in its operations. ‘The Committee consisted of 

Hon. Henry Barnard, Hartford. David N. Camp, New Britain. E. A 
Lawrence, Stamford. F.C. Brownell, Wallingford. L. 1. Camp, New Lon- 
don. Geo. Sherwood, New Milford. C. G. Clarke, New Haven. KE. B. 
Huntington, Waterbury. 

Voted, That when we adjourn, we adjourn to mect to-morrow morning at 
8 o’clock. 

Voted to adjourn. 

Met, according to adjournment, at 8 o'clock A. M., Aug. 17th, 1853. 
Called to order by Geo. Sherwood, Vice President, from Litchfield county. 

Xeport of the Committee, appointed on the 16th, presented. teport ‘ac- 
cepted, as follows: 

“oe r. The Committee to whom was assigned the duty of reporting a 
plan of o erations for the ensuing year, beg leave to report : 

That they unhesitatingly recommend the continuance of the Association 
on the following conditions : 

1. That a Committee be raised to prepare an appeal to the Teachers of the 
State, showing the claims of this Association upon their united and earnest 
coéperation, to be fuppished to all Teachers in the State. 

2. That the fee for membership be, as heretofore, an annual payment of a 
dollar. 

3. That the Association hold two meetings annually, at which there shall 
be at least two addresses, provided for at a previous meeting, upon some topic 
of practical utility to the members. 

4. That the Association engage to publish a monthly Educational Journal, 
to be conducted gratuitously by a corps of editors from their own number. 

Voted. That all teachers and friends of education from this State, present 
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at the American Institute of Education, now convened in this city, may be- 
come members of the Association by subscribing to the Constitution and 
paying the annual fee of $1.00. 

Voted, That a Committee be appointed to nominate officers of the Asso- 
ciation. 

Committee consisted of the following : 

Hon. Henry Barnard, Hartford. F. C. Brownell, Wallingford. L. L. 
Camp, New London. E. A. Lawrence, Stamford. 

Voted, That the Association take measures to publish an educational peri- 
odical. 

Voted, That a Committee be appointed to —_ what arrangements shall 
be made for editing and publishing the paper of the Association. 

Committee as follows : 

F. C. Brownell, Wallingford. N. C. Boardman, Terreyville. L. L. 
Camp, New London. E. IL. Strong, Rockville. E. E. Talcott, Gilead. 

Voted, To adjourn to 8 o'clock on Thursday morning. 

MvetinG, Tuurspay MorninG, August 18th, 1853. 

Meeting called to order by George Sherwood, Vice President. 

Voted, That a Committee be appointed to solicit subscriptions to the 
Journal. 

Committee, Fred. B. Perkins, L. L. Camp. 

Report of Committee on the publication of an educational periodical, 
made. Voted, That this report be referred to the Committee, with instruc- 
tions to report a list of managers of the paper. 

Voted, That the Board of Directors report a place and time for the next 
meeting of the Association. 

Committee on the Journal reported that Henry Barnard, I. D. Philbrick, 
D. N. Camp, T. M. T. Curtiss, fy B. Huntington, and E. A. Lawrence, be a 
Committee who shall have the editorial supervision of the Journal, and shall 
procure its publication and distribution in such a manner as shall in their 
judgment best promote the interest of the Association. 

Voted, That a Committee of three be appointed to solicit pledges to the 
Journal to-day. 

Committee, H. D. Sherman, L. L. Camp, Fred. B. Perkins. 

Voted, To adjourn till two o’clock P. M. 

Met, according to adjournment, at two o’clock. 

teport of Committee on Nomination of Officers made, and report accepted, 
and officers appointed, as follows : 


President, E. B. HuntTixGton, Waterbury. 
Vice Presidents. 
New Haven County, Wm. H. Russell, New Haven. 


Hartford 4“ F. T. Barrows, Hartford. 
Litchfield 5 G. Sherman, New Milford. 
Fairfield “6 E. A. Lawrence, Stamford. 
Middlesex 6 S. Chase, Middletown, 

New London “ L. L. Camp, New London. 
Windham “ Thos. Fitch, South Windham. 
Tolland 4 EF. Strong, Rockville. 


Ree. Secretary, D. W. Camp, New Britain. 
Treasurer, F. C. Brownell, Wallingford. 
Cor. Secretary, J. D. Philbrick, New Britain. 
The President, Rev. E. B. Huntington, then took the chair, and it was 
voted to adjourn. 
During the meetings of the Association, short addresses were given by 
gentlemen from other States, as well as by members of the Association. 
DAVID N. CAMP, Secretary. 
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SAXONY. 


Tue constitution of Saxony, although monarchical, is based upon repre- 
sentative institutions. The members of the lower chamber are elected 
by freeholders, and almost every head of a family is a freeholder. 

Saxony was one of the earliest of the German states to convert the 
parochial schools of the old ecclesiastical organization into public schools, 
and to provide for the special training of teachers to the duties of their 
profession. In the cession of a large portion of her territory to Prussia in 
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6, several of her best teachers’ seminaries, and higher literary institu- 
tions, were transferred to that power, and with them went several of her 
most devoted and distinguished educators, and among them the celebrated 
School Councilor Dinter. 

The present school law was given in 1836, and since that time more 
has been done in Saxony for the improvement of common schools than 
in any other German state. Particular attention has been paid to the 
regular attendance of children at school ; to the supervision of both public 
and private schools, and to the qualification and compensation of teachers. 

A number of common schools, corresponding to the wants of the people, 

insured bya division of the kingdom into school circuits (schul-bezirke, ) 
and all the children residing in each cireuit must attend the school there 
established. No boy can be apprenticed until after the age at which he 
may lawfully leave school. Congregations of different religious persua- 
sions are allowed to establish schools in their circuit, and if no other school 
exists than one so established. all the children of the circuit are bound to 
attend it; they are not, however, required to take part in the religious 
Instruction, 

Every school circuit must furnish a school-house, and a dwelling for the 
teacher. The schools are supported from funds of the church, from the 
interest on donations to the school fund, from fines levied on parents who 
neglect to send their children to school, from a payment made to the 
school fund in purchases of property, from collections, from the fees paid 
py the pupils, and from direct taxation. These funds are chargeable with 
the master’s salary, with the furniture of the school, books and slates for 
poor children, prizes, insurance, and incidental expenses. 

Primary schools in Saxony, as in Prussia, are of two grades. In the 
17 
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lower, or elementary school, pupils must receive instruction, by law, in:— 
lw» Religion. 2. Exercises of speech and reading. 3. Caligraphy and 
orthography, with written exercises on subjects relating to the affairs of 
common life. 4. Mental and written arithmetic. 5. Singing. 6. The 
most important portions of natural history, ore ography, and history, espe- 
cially those of the country The details of the school plan are left to the 
teacher and local school inspector 

In the higher grade, or lower burgher school, the amount taught in 
these branches is increased, and exercises of style, geometry, and draw- 
ing, are added 

The books used in the Protestant schools are, the Bible, Luther’s Cat- 
echism, the hymn book, and three reading books, the selection of which 
is made by the local school inspector. In the Roman Catholic schools 
the selection of books is left to the ecclesiastical authorities 

The regular time for attendance is six hours on three days in the week, 
and four on two other days, making twenty-six hours per week. The 
vacations are regulated by the church festivals, and last about a week at 
atime. Children above ten years of age, in the country, are exempted, 
during harvest time, from attendance at school 

The punishments are chiefly addressed to the moral sentiments, but 
corporeal chastisement, in extreme cases, is allowed. The code of dis 
cipline is required to be placed in a conspicuous situation in the school 
room. 

Every child must attend school for eight years, (from the age of six to 
fourteen, ) and there is attached to each school a person whose duty it 
to ascertain the causes of the absences of pupils, and who is entitled to a 
small fee from the parents for each call he makes upon them. According 
to statistics in the “German School Gazette,” every child of a suita 
ble age and of sound capacity was in some school, public or private, for a 
portion of the year 1846. 


The kingdom is divided into four circles, in each of which there is : 


school board, which has charge of all primary schools, and teachers’ sem 
inaries, and regulates all appointments of teachers, and all pecuniary al 
lowances—subordinate only to the Minister of Public Instruction 

Next in authority is a district board of inspectors, having charge of a 
certain number of schools—subordinate to the school board of the circle 
The district board consists of a superintendent the highest ecclesiastical 
and civil authority in the district, and a representative of the patrons of 
each school. The superintendent is the district inspector; who must 
counsel with the board, visit all schools, and report on the fidelity and ca 
pacity of each teacher. 


The lowest authority is a committee for each school circuit, composed 
of four persons, one of whom must be a clergyman, who must assemble 
on fixed days to consult together for the interests of the schools, must 
hold semi-annual examinations in the presence of the district inspector, and 
report annually on the condition of the classes 


No person can be licensed who has not attained twenty-one years of 
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age, passed one examination as a candidate, served two years as an as- 
sistant, and passed a second examination of a higher grade; as, by the 
law of 1825, he must have graduated at a teachers’ seminary. There 
are now nine of these institutions, besides a seminary for classical teachers, 
which was established in Leipsic in 1784, by Beck, and in which Her- 
mann and Klotz subsequently gave instruction, for twelve students in 
philology, meeting twice a week The annual graduates of these Normal 
Schools are now sufficient to supply all vacancies which occur in the 
schools. The state appropriates 14,050 thalers, (about $12,000, ) annually 
to the support of these seminaries. 

The prescribed course of instruction occupies four years, and no one 
can now receive a certificate of qualification as a teacher without having 
gone through this course, or showing an amount of attainment and prac- 


tical skill which shall be deemed its equivalent. 
The seminaries were located as follows in 1848: 


The Royal, 
The Fletche 





as with 7 teachers and 71 pupils. 
I'wo at Dresden, ee “Spiced nga * aw * 



















The Fletcher Seminary was founded by Baron Fletcher in 1825, and 
has its own administration, although it is aided by the government. Pro- 
vision is made in the institution for twenty pupils, who, for the annual 
charge of about $30, receive board, lodging and instruction, and in the 
second and third year of their course, a still larger allowance is made, 
especially to the poor and deserving. There is an institution for deaf 
mutes in the same building 

The government makes its appropriation in aid of local effort, and funds 
and graduates its payments according to the character and standing of 
the several teachers—providing that no teacher shall receive less than 
130 thalers in the country, and 140 in the towns, besides a residence. In 
1846, out of 2,142 teachers, only 315 received less than 130 thalers, 
(equivalent here to $130,) and all but 687 were engaged not only through 
the year, but permanently, and had a residence 
The government has also established, on a foundation of 30,000 thalers, 


an institution, commenced in 1840, by Dohner, for superannuated teachers 
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and the widows and orphans of teachers. ‘To secure the benefits of the 
fund, teachers of the first class. (teachers in gymnasia, real schools and 
seminaries,) pay at their admission 4 thalers, and annually from 4 to 8 
thalers, according to their salary. ‘Teachers of the second class, (of 
common schools,) pay 2 thalers, and yearly from 1 to 4 thalers, accord- 
ing to their salary. ‘The state takes care of the funds, and mak« up 
any deficiency of the revenue of the fund to meet the demand upon it 
besides a contribution of 2,000 thalers toward the capital. The fund 
yields :—1. To the widows of teachers of the first class, yearly, 60 thaler 


2. To orphans of teachers of the same class. 12 thalers until they reach 
their eighteenth year. 3. To widows of teachers of the second class, 30 
thalers, and to their children 8 thalers. Teachers are thus not only 
provided against want while living, but from anxiety for their families 
when dead, or incapacitated for active exertion. The result of these wise 
provisions on the part of the government, is seen in the improved and 
improving condition of the schools, and the higher attainments, profes- 


sional skill, and social standing and influence of the teachers. 








The following account of the Royal Seminary, or College for Teach- 
ers, in Dresden, is taken with some alterations from Kay’s “ Social Con- 
dition and Education of the People in England and Europe,” 2 vols., 
published by Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans, 1850. We 
have appended to this account remarks by the saine author, on the 
practical working of the system of public instruction in Saxony, espe 


cially in its relations to the teacher. 





ROYAL SEMINARY 
TEACHERS AT DRESDEN 


Tue Royal Seminary, or College for Teachers, at Dresden, was 
founded in 1785. and celebrated its 50th commemoration day on the 31st 
October, 1835. and at the end of 1842, it had educated and sent out 
above 655 teachers, who had pursued a four years course of study and 
practice, a course which Mr. Kay, a graduate of Oxford pronounces 
much more liberal. than nine-tenths of the undergraduates of either 
Oxtord or Cambridge, receive. In 1843, there was one thoroughly ed- 
ucated and trained teacher for every 588 inhabitants. In consequence 
of their thorough, liberal, and practical education, the common school 
teachers of Saxony, occupy a social position, which is not accorded to 
the profession in any other country. 


The number of students who attend the lectures and classes of the college, is 
limited to seventy ; of these, sixty are lodged gratuitously in the institution ; the 
remaining ten dwell with their parents or relations in the town. Twenty of the 
places in the college have been endowed by the government, and are therefore in 
its gift. The ablest of the candidates for admission are elected to them. 

The examination of candidates for admission to the college is held every Easter. 
As the life in the normal college costs little or nothing, the lodging and education, 
if not the whole expenses, being given gratuitously ; and, as a young man, who 
distinguishes himself in the college is certain to be chosen by some school commit- 
tee afterward as teacher, there are always plenty of candidates for admission from 
the middle and lower classes of soci« ty All these are subjected toa rigorous ex- 
amination ; their acquirements, their character, and their past life, are most care- 
fully scrutinized; and, from among them all the most promising are chosen for 
preparation for the teacher’s profession. No candidate can be elected who is not 
healthy and strong, who has not a powerful and clear voice, or who is lame, short- 
sghted, or deaf. Every one must be at least sixteen years old, and must present 
to the examiners a certificate of a medical man of freedom from all organic com- 
plaints, and of sound health 

The course of education in this college, as in all the other colleges in Saxony, is 
of rour year’s duration: no student can leave before the end of this time, and 
even then, he can not obtain admission into the ranks of the teachers, unless he 
can pass the prescribed examination for diplomas. 

Ihe students are divided into three classes; each young man remains, during 
e first two years of his residence, in the third and second classes; but, during 
his third and fourth years’ residence, he pursues his studies in the first class. The 


+} 
is th 
talf of professors and teachers in the colle ge consist of,— 


Ist. The Director, (Dr. Otto, in 1845.) 


2nd. A Vice-Principal. 
3rd. A Professor of Mathematics. 
ith. A Professor of Musie 


5th. Daily Teachers for Writing, Drawing, and Violin playing. 
The director gives, eve ry week, fourteen, the vice-principal sixteen, the third 


professor seventeen, and the fourth professor twenty-three hours’ instruction to 


the students. 
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The fe llow ng table W sh ww what the 
and how the time of residence is divided 





TION 


IN SAXONS 


“ v5 
Hait Y Half } 
e r of CLAssEes 
! . . I ' Week 
I TT ul 7 Wl 
2 yi ~ 4 y 1. Religion 
0 ] l ) ] l », Explanation of the Scriptures 
ur ] | 0 ] | 3. Scripture history 
} ] ] ( () 1. Catechism 
] a () ] 0 ( Religious exhortation 
) a i) ) ‘) 6 Pedagogy 
0 4 > 0 > 7 Sper al methods of teach ng 
) 1 | 0 Q ( ( &. L. Rhetorie and reading exercises; U. 
. - ) and Ill. Mental calculations 
] l ] ] ] ] 9. Recitation 
4 0 0 2 0 0 10. Natural philosophy 
0 2 4 iD 2 2 |} 1. Natural history 
0 ] ] 0 l l 12. Geography 
] 0 0 0 0 0 13. Mathematical ge graphy 
] ] l l ] l 14. History 
! y4 M4 ] 2 | (sert an language 
4 ) 0) 2 0 0 16. Latin language 
2 2 2 ) 9 4 17. Writing 
? 2 l 2 4 4 8. Arithmetic 
‘) ] 0 ) 0 1%. Creometrical drawing 
] 0 0 ] ] 10, Creometry 
” 9 2 » 9 ) 1. Drawi 
0 0 l l ] 2 Singing 
] ] ] ] | l 3. Choral singir 
] ] { 0 rT) () 1. Quartet singing 
2 y 4 . 4 2 2 %. Coneert singing 
6 ; 9 , (26. Organ playin Il. and It 
/ playing 
13 19 19 7 12 ( 7. Preparat nd exe se hours 
2 2 2 ) ) 8. Gyn exercises 
52 | 51 oy) 42 1 10) Petal number hours per w 
The students rise in summer at o'clock 1 is r at 6 « 
morning s soon as they are dressed, they mee { S-] 
the director re yr prayers ; ¢ r } i , af I { 
A. M., and fi 
or ected Ww h the a ef sa prit rv « for ol . C4 
the cit iwhich th s situ 1: this sche 1 r tl 
! appointed and experienced nd is atte { i 
ire divided into three classes, to cach of w h ssig § 
hn one part of the « ge b ! In thes s ce! im 
from the e first practice teaching under the eye, and led t 
the teacher 
At the end of this long and earefu preparation, the ‘ ed bef 
of examiners If the young mar Prot } 
ducted by the board of examiners ther but | 
joined to the board, and conducts the re s part of the « 
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The examination last three days 


On the first day the subjects are-— 
From 1 to 10 o% ock, A. M Scripture history. 
10 to 12 - ” Pedagogy. 
2 w H ie P. M Mathematies and the theory of music. 


The answers to the questions of the first day’s examination are given in writing, 
On the second day the subjects are 
Catechising a class of village school 
From 7 to 11 o’clock, A. M.< children on some subject of elementary 
Instruction, 
( Reading ; 
| Arithmetie ; and 
An object lesson given to schoo] chil- 
| dren 
( A viva voce examination— 
In religion ; 
lto 2 a P. M. 4 The Seriptures ; 
Luther s catechism ; and 
Pedagogy 
; \ Grerman language 
” {to 5 6 - < Logic ; and 
{ Puyebology. 
| H story 
Geography ; 
Natural philosophy ; and 


Natural history. 


On the third day the subjects of examination are 





Organ playing ; 


If t your andidate, who had been educated for rour years in a teachers’ 





mt pass this examination so as to satisfy the examiners, he is obliged 

] s stu suntil he can do so But it he passes the examination in a 

satisfactory manner, the examiners grant him a diploma, which is marked “ ex 

( nt,” “* good,” or * passable,” according to the manner in which he acquitted 
himself in his examination 

If the young candidate a certificate marked “ excellent,” but 





only one marked “ good,” > he can not officiate as teacher, until | 








has spent two year “ istant to an experienced teacher 
At the end of this tim igain to present himself to the board of 
examiners, Who examine most careful and searching manne! If 
] passes this exa ition, he receives another diploma marked “ excellent 
dd.’ or passable,” ac rding to his merit, and if he obtains a diploma 
ked excellent” he is enrolled among the members of the teachers’ profes 
| is allowed to officiate either as a private tutor or as a village teacher 
] tif I ean not obtu this diplo a, he sob ged to continu lo act as an sist 
] unt s r Director Dr. Ot the principal of the 
ge, and a met er of the board of examiners, a ired me, that it a 
ar lates to be exan 1 four or { times. before they suc- 
’ When they h st suceceded, t 
1 ned t Ke exes nthe first ex un- 
| : f l t their own teachers Th 
‘ 1d n,t } this right sul ted, is, that they may not elect ar 
| n, who has not obtained a diploma of competence from the board of ex 
a ers 
W} 1 teach | ! ites | tuation, the school committee is required 
i ‘ rwit tof All candidates for the 
unt ofce are examined in th es e ol committee and of those 
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inhabitants of the parish or town who desire to be present; and after the 


examination, the school committee proceed to elect the candidates whom 
they consider the best qualified to fill the vacant situation. But even after 
this examination before the parochial or municipal school authorities, the suc- 


cessful candidate is generally obliged to present himself to another committee in 
Dresden, called the Landconsistorium, for examination, before he can finally be 
inducted into his hard-won office. Such is the great the seemingly exaggerated 
precautions, which are taken by the Saxon people to secure good and efficient 
teachers for the schools. If, at any of these different examinations, any thing is 
discovered against the moral or religious character of the candidate, he 
diately rejected. His moral as well as his religious character is carefully scruti- 
nized before his reception into the Training College, and by each of the different 


bodies of examiners, before whom he is obliged afterward to appear. lf 
vious life can not bear this scrutiny, « 


Is Imimne- 


his pre 
r if the principal or professors of his coll: 
can not bear testimony to his morality and to his religious demeanor during h 
residence, he is rejected, and is not permitted to enter the profession 

It is easy to perceive how high a teacher, who has passed al] these examinatior 
and scrutinies, must stand in the estimation of his country and o 
round him more immediately As Dr. Otto said to me, “* The 


those who sur 





great number ot 
mass through, before he can become a teacher, 
is important, not only in preventing any unworthy person ever being admitted 
into the teachers’ profession, but also, and mor« especially, in raising the profes- 
sion in the estimation of the public The people have a great respect for men 
who have, as they know, passed so many and such severe examinations. They 


examinations, that a young man must 








attend with more attention and respect to their counsels and instruction.” And 
certainly, until the teacher is respected by the people, his teaching will be produc 
tive of but little profit. To be a teacher in Germany is necessar to be a man 
of learning and probity None but such a person can be a teacher. Can 
say the same in England? Ifow many of our teachers are only uninstructed 
men, or poor uneducated artizans ; or rude and unlettered pedagogues ; or even 
immoral and low-minded men? How many have never been educated 

thing more than reading, writing, and a little ciphering 2?) How many have never 
been into a teacher's college? How many have only been instructed in such a 


college for the ridiculously short period of six months? How 


many have never 





been educated at all? And yet over Germany, Austria, Switzerland, I 

Holland, and France, every teacher has been carefully trained for som or 
fourteen years, in preparation for his duties ; has passed at least tw ly 
three, and often four years, in a teachers’ college, under the instruction ed 
and high-minded men, conscious of the importance of their work ; ed 
with credit several severe examinations, and has only finally been received into thy 


teachers’ profession, after a most careful scrutiny into his character and a 


plishments has given an assurance to his country of his fitness for the important 
duties of his profession. 

But strange and humiliating as is the contrast between the ca 
Saxony and in England to prepare and elect efficient te 


si hools, the contrast between the situatior 





s of the teachers in the tw 


after election, is no lesssad. In Saxony, as mdeed throughout Germany. S 











land, Holland, Denmark, and France, great pains taken to make the teacl 
rank in so ety, and his situation, worthy the accey ce of an ¢ ited 7 
teacher is never left dependent upon uncertain charity If his ! 
small, it is at least fixed and certain. The minimum is fixed by ‘ ent, 
no parish or town-committee may offer less than this salary to teach M 
over, th teacher s never degraded into being his ov x herer I} ] 
or town is ob] ged to arrange ith the teach r, befor his appe tment, h I ! 
he shall receive, when he shall receive it, and how he shall receive it. The cor 
mittee is » collect the funds necessary for cleansing, warmil repairing 
and furnis! school-buildings, and for paying the teachers. If they 1 
lect to pay the teacher regular he ean always appeal to the county 1 8, 
who obl ge the parochial or town-committee to pertorm its duty 

When a teacher has become too old, ot too weak to perform all his accustomed 
duties in the school-room, the nspector of the district decides, whether he shall 
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be dismissed with a pension; or, whether the committee shall engage an assistant 
teacher, to aid him in the school-room. The widows and children of deceased 
teachers are pensioned off in Saxony, in the same manner as in Prussia, and the 
funds for this purpose are raised by the same means. 

Another most important regulation is, that no person or persons in immediate 
personal connection with a teacher, shall have the power of dismissing him, after 
he is once elected. It must be evident to all, how much this is tending to lower 
the independence and respectability of the teachers of England. A private pat- 
ron, a clergyman, or a committee of parishioners has the power in almost every 
case, in our country, of dismissing a teacher. How often this has been done 
merely on account of some personal pique, or because the teacher would not sub- 
mit to their crude notions of how a school ought to be managed ; or from misrep- 
resentation ; or from mere village squabbles, | have no need to remind any of my 
readers. That such a dismissal is possible, every one will admit. How such a 
possibility must often damp a good and earnest teacher's energy, or undermine 
his honesty and destroy his usefulness, or at least lower his profession in the eyes 
of the people around him, is but too evident. But in Germany, no person in im- 
mediate connection with the teacher can dismiss him on any pretext whatsoever. 
His judges are distant, unprejudiced, and impartial persons. In Saxony, after the 
parish has elected its teacher, it loses all direct power over him. The parochial 
minister or committee can inspect the school, when he or they please. Indeed, itis 
their duty to do so at stated times. They can advise the teacher and counsel him, 
but they can not directly interfere with him. He is supposed to understand, how 
to manage his school, better than any other person in his parish. If he did not, 
his long preparatory training would have been of little avail. 

If the clergyman, or any of the parishioners, have any cause of complaint to find 
with the teacher, and desire to have either dismissed or reprimanded, and obliged 
to change his plans of proceeding, a complaint must be made to the county edu- 
cational magistrate, and by him, to the minister of education in Dresden, who, in 
Saxony, is the only person, who can dismiss a teacher. The county magistrate, 
on receiving the complaint, immediately sends an inspector to the spot, to inquire 
into the ground of complaint or dispute ; and after having received his report, the 
complaint of the parish, and the defense of the teacher, sends them to the minis- 
ter of education in Dresden. It remains with the minister alone to pronounce the 
final judgment. This impartial mode of proceeding tends to raise the teachers’ 
profession in the eyes of the people. They see that the teachers are men, who 
are considered worthy of the protection and support of the government. But 
above all, it enables the teachers to act honestly and fearlessly, to follow out the 
plans they know to be the best, and to devote their whole energies and minds to 
their duties, without any embarrassing fears of offending employers or patrons, or 
of endangering their continuance in office. 

There are 2,925 teachers in Saxony, or one teacher to every 588 inhabitants ; 
which is not large enough for the wants of the country. In Saxony, as through- 
ut Germany, they will not make any use of monitors. As they will not avail 
themselves of the assistance of educated monitors in the more mechanical parts of 

hool teaching, the y have therefore been obliged to adopt the following « xp dient 
The law ordains, that when there are more than sixty children in any parochial 





school, and the parish can not afford to support more than one teacher, chil 
i shall be divided into two classes, when there are not more than and 
into three classes, when not more than 150 in number; that when there are two 
classes, the teacher shall instruct one in the morning, and the other in the after- 
noon: that when there are three classes, he shall instruct each class for three 


hours daily at separate times ; and that all the children not under instruction shall 
not attend the school, while eithe r of the other classes is there. 

From inquiries made by Dr. Otto, of Dresden, it appears that 2,119 
f the primary schools of Saxony receive the following salaries, inde- 
pendently of the lodgings, fuel, and garden, &c.: 607 receive not more 
than £30; 531 not more than £50; 543 not more than £71; 206 not 
more than £90; 78 not more than £95; 25 not more than £105; 12 
not more than £120; 9 not more than £130; 7 not more than £138; 1 
not more than £150. 
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Mr. Kay makes the following observation on the public schools of 
Saxony 

Each parent is obliged to begin to educate his children at home or to send them 


to some school at the commencement of their sixth vear. unless the child is sick 


and unfit to bear any mental exertion After a child has once commenced attend 
ing a school, it must continue such attendance regularly, summer and winter, tor 


eight years; and even on the attainment of its fourteenth year, it may not discon 
tinue such attendance, unless it has obtained a certificate, statir g that it can read 
write, and cipher, and that it is well acquainted with the doctrines of its relig 
and with the truths of the Scripture history. ‘The examinations for these certiti- 


cates are conducted by the religious ministers, in conjunction with the teachers 





I 
n 


In some few cases, however, where the parents are very poor, the school commit- 


tees are empowered to permit the parents to remove their children from school 





the end of their tenth year, if they can read, write, and ¢ know t 
leading facts and doctrines of the Scriptures. But before they tained this 
ore they can not be taken from school, exc ept when they are too sickly or tuo 


veak to attend the classes 





No child may be employed in any manufactory, or in any manual |: 











has attained the age of ren years. The Saxons consider the education of young 
children as a matter of primary mportance, to which al] else must be made to give 
Lv The morality and the liberty, as well as the social and physical condition, 
{ the people are al! considers d to be de pe ndent on the early and full deve lopment 
of their moral and intellectual faculties lo the attainment of this end, therefore, 
every other consideration is made to yield. The Saxons are, as is well known, a 
commercial people But still commercial requirements have 1 t ched 
il considerations. From the age of six to the age of fourteen, every « ] 
must receive a sound, efficient, and religious education. Those children, however 
ho are wanted to work in the manufactories, and who have attained a tolerable 
ficiency in Scripture history, reading, writing, and arithmetic. are permitted t 
discontinue their attendance on the daily classes, at the age of ten; but are ré 


ired to attend afternoon classes, two or three times a week, during t 
vears. Thus, even the factory children receive regular periodical instruction from 
re of fourteen.* 


highly educated teachers, until they attain the ¢ 





the most minute and particular regulations are in 





rce in Saxony respecting 





the school bu ldings The law preset bes that they shall be situated as nm 8 
* The f wing section, (14 f the Schoo! Law, relates to the neglect of i 
1. In every parish where there a school union, there ull be a se! | messe In 
large parishes whic " div {intor vy school districts, every school sha 
u messenger, beside ne for every histrict 
Exe ting and weeks and da " 
ache the sche messenger I ask t tea I t 
hours, what children have et without an ade te ex 
; lu p aces Wheret t ‘ ‘ m r must ask this ¢ 
lea t twice iW WwW : Sa i i i Ir i af I 
1. The next morning, not later than an hour before t beginning of the x 
t choc messenger of ¢ ry | must go t e pa [ the absent 
r 1, and demand him for the else t re f ibseuc I 
nt must give the m x pl 
I } s ’ r r | A \ 
messenger ‘ I ‘ i 
{ parent r chen 
6 A tofa w hie it one scl “ ' “Ml 
Thor after the vy t ‘ messenge x 
\ x r t 
I i I ‘ ' v 
I me t n ! ta 
5 x I ma ¢ t 
st € " 
| ' r ifes Er 
me t { ! 
] 1 I yg ra x { € 
is wer ' ‘ 
} . a 
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possible in the center of the parish, and that a quiet and perfectly healthy site shall 
be selected. To use the words of one of the regulations of the Saxon Chambers 
on this subject: “If there is any building which deserves the careful considera- 
tion of the architect, it is that which is intended for the village school.’ The 
government has prepared several plans, with specifications of the cost, &c., for 
the guidance of the county authorities and village committees. 


To follow the words of the regulations themselves: “ Every schoo]-room must 
be sufficiently roomy, lofty, well lighted, pertectly dry, and free from damp, of a 
convenient and suitable form for the management of the school-classes, and in a 
healthy, open, and quiet situation.” 

On each of these several heads, a great number of minute and most carefully 
digested regulations have been made, for the purpose of insuring the attainment 
of these ends. The minimum of the size and of the height of the school-room 
has been laid down, and very particular regulations have been made relative to the 
warming, cleansing, and venti 


lating of the school-rooms ; to the proper draining 
of the land upon which the school is to be built and upon which the play-grounds 
are to be aid out; to the light ng of the class-rooms : to the disposition of the 
desks : and even to the position and construction of the doors Nothing which 


regards the school-rooms or school a 





varatus has been deemed too unimportant, to 





deserve the most careful 





consideration, or too insignificant to require the most 
minute and scientifie regulations The school-rooms in Saxony, as indeed through- 


out Germany, are well supplied with parallel desks, forms, maps, illustration 


boards, and all the apparatus necessary to enable the teacher to instruct his chil- 
dren in an effective manner. In the towns the schools gene rally contain eight or 
nine classes. A separate room is provided for each class. A learned teacher, 
who has received fourtcen years’ pre paratory education, presides over each sepa- 
rate class One of these teachers is the yeneral director and supe rintendent of 


the whole s¢ hool, 


Each of the class-rooms contains about sixty children. The law forbids any 
teacher to allow more than sixty to be instructed in the same class-room. Each 


of these rooms is fitted up along its length with parallel desks and forms, facing 


the teacher’s desk, which is raised on a platform about a foot high at one end of 





the room. They are continually whitewashed and scoured, and are well venti- 
ted Phey are | fty, and al vays well lighted. The children are never ke pt in 

the rooms more than about two hours at one time. They are all taken down into 

th grounds at the end of every hour and a half, for ten minutes’ exercise, 

and ng this time the windows of the class-rooms are all opened and the air 
, } 


rhe law requires every school committee in Saxony to furnish their school 
rooms with at least the f wil 





A supply of school-books, slates, slate-pencils, lead-pencils, pens, paper, &e 





for the use of those s, whose parents are too poor to buy these things for 
their children 
) Some black painted, st vooden boards, on which the te r may 
assist his class-lessons ‘ ns or writing , 
4 \ eab ense iw h to raise e blackboards 
18 may 1 ng these one of the I] Land; also s inge copies 
f ape , 
! ! I I se] used in some of the | ( fant 
s i 
how : to furnish, whenever t) rd to 
do s n of lustration of nat and 
pi) 
* apparatus village schools are supplied rary of 
re g books, ! rer can take | home, on pa of about 
j Ipenny a week 
give a gene t u ts of ty tion in ft} schools, where the 
n of the | ght up, I su ! t which w s hat is 
t ht in the prin t ty of Dres nd } t } s of the 


day are apportioned to th is subjects of instruction 
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The following Time Table in the Dresden Primary Schools, shows the number 


of hours devoted each week to the different branches of instruction 





( ss CLass Class CLAss 
rT ul IV 
Siatg SUBJECTS OF INSTRUCTION. 
Girls. || Boys. | Girls, || Boys. | Girls. || Boys. | Girls 
6 6 || 6 6 b 6 ) 5 Religious instruction. 
J ] ] l l ] l l Recitation. 
, 3 | 4 4 6 6 5 S Reading. 
‘ 3 4 t 3 3 3 3 Writing. 
} 3 3 } 3] 3 9 9 j German language. IV. Men- 
, aie. tal and viva voce exercises. 
A 4 4 i 1 | 4 3 od Arithmetic. 
3 3 } 3 »| 9 0 | © | § Geography, history, and natural 
(history. 
u Li} 2 0) 0) 0 0 0 Drawing 
l l ] ] 7; * v v Singing. 
0) 10 0! 6 0 { 0 q || § Instruction in feminine duties, 
/ such as sewing, knitting, &e 
Preparation for the classes under 
: 2} 1 l U v v 0 || ¢ the superintendance of one of 
the teachers. 
8 | 3 29 | 33 || 25 | 29 22 | 22 Total number of hours in each 
week devoted to instru 
To explain this table it is necessary to remark, that in the town schools, ther 
are generally eight classes instructed in eight separate class-rooms, four for boy 
and tour for girls; that the fourth class contains the least and the first class the 
most advanced of the children; that each class is under the charge of a separat 





teacher; and that the girls generally remain in the afternoons for an hour and a 
half after the boys have left, in order to be instructed in sewing, knitting, &e., b 
a woman who is paid to conduct this necessary branch of feminine instruction 


Since the revolution of 1848, the education in all the primary s hools has beet 





made perfectly gratuitous, so that every parent can send his cl 
schvol free of all expense; except that, which is incurred by providing them with 
resp etable cloth ng 

Besides the day schools, there is still another class of scho« ls, which merits ir 
attention. These are the Saxon Sunday schools. They are to be found in all th 
towns, in the great parishes, and in the manufacturing districts. They are opens 
on the Sunday mornings or Sunday evenings, and are intended for the instruction 

















of all persons of whatever age they may be, who desire to continue their educa 
tion, and who are prevented, by their week-day duties, from attending any of the 
primary or superior schools, They are frequented principally by adults, or by 
young people above the age of fifteen, who have left the primary schools I} 
classes are opened every Sunday for about three or four hours, and are conducted 
by some of the dist: et teachers, who aré paid for this extra labor by the count 
authorities. The education given in them is not confined to religious teaching 
< mmprehends besides this, nstruction in ig, writing, ar hmet his 
geography, the physical sciences, ind the new entions of tl 
These classes generally assemble Sunday eve ngs 1 ¢ f tl ( 
schools of the town or district. The incidental exper for warming 
and lighting the room, and for the purchase of the nece & eg 
erally defrayed by contributions of tl | 1 t} 
ind by 1) rich people, who 1 t 
useful institu e funds derived from these sources do not s 
minister of tion is empowered to assist the town or other 
, In pertect ng and support ng these schools In many towns and parishes, 
however, they are entirely maintaine: iblie subscriptions, and in these cases 





the students do not pay any thing for their education 
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So eager are the Saxon people to gain knowledge, and so well do they under- 
stand its value, that wherever any of these schools are opened on the Sundays or 
other holidays, they are, as in France, immediately filled to overflowing, with peo- 
ple of all ages from eighteen up to fifty, who are desirous of increasing their stock 
of information, and of unfolding the powers of their minds. The importance of 
these institutions can not be over estimated. [By their means, the people of Sax- 
ony are always learning, that they have more to learn, and are always renewing 
the instruction given in the primary schools. The lessons of the primary schools 
are here continually enforced ; morality and prudence are inculcated ; the union 
between the teachers and the people is continually strengthened ; the value of 
education and intelligence is each week shown in a still clearer light; the people 
are continually brought into a closer connection with persons of a much higher 
order of intelligence ; the tastes and habits of the people are raised ; and by these 
means, their independence of character, their prudence, their energies, and al] 
their political as well as social virtues, are progressively developed. ‘I hey do not 
pretend to supply the place of day-schools. They contain scholars of all ages, 
young and old, and theirteachers are persons, who have studied pedagogy as a 
science, and who are, in every sense of the word, qualified to teach. 

(san example of what a Sunday school is in Saxony, | may mention one of those 
instituted at Dresden for adults. It is supported partly by charitable subseription 
and partly by the municipal authorities of Dresden. Five paid teachers conduct 
the instruction given in it It is open every Sunday morning from 8 o'clock unt 
1 and instruct the different classes. Thx 


12, during which time the teachers atte1 
instruction is perfectly gratuitous, and a great part of the nece ssary matcrials, such 
as paper, pens, ink, and drawing materials, are provided for the scholars free « 
expense The object of the institution is to awaken the religious feclings of th 
scholars; to strengthen their moral principles; and instruct them in 1 

writing, the German language, geography, history, arithmetic, and drawing i} 
n which the four hours of study are divided between these different studies 





may be seen from the following tabl 


LESSON PLAN OF A BUNDAY SCHOOL AT DRESDEN 


i Prayers and Religious Instruction. 
From Arithmetic and Ele- Mental and Slate|G: ography and History of 


Si to 10) me ntary Geome-| Arithmetic; frac-| Germany; Use of the 
o'clock. try ; Extraction tions, bot! om-| Globes and Physical Ge 
| of Square Root) mon and decima graphy, especially as re- 
and the Rules of gards Germany and Sax- 
Proport on, and j} ony ° 
their application | 
to mechanics | 
From |Drawing; with con- Drawing ; Light\German Lan-! Arithmetic, 
10 to Il structive Geome-| and Shadow Ex guage: Or-| both Mental 
clock. try and Arch ercises in Lead thography, and Slat 
| tectural Drawing Chalk, Pen and} Etymology.| Exercises 


Ink, and Colors.| and Dicta-] 
tion Exer 


Cises 


| 
| a 


From |German Language; German Language;|Drawing prin-| Writing and 
11 to 12) various Exercises, various Exercises} cipally from] Elocution 


o'clock | in Composition. in Composition Models. 


No person may officiate as teacher in any school in Saxony, until he has ob- 
tained from a committee of learned professors, expressly appointed for the pur- 
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pose of examining candidates, a 


liploma certifying in precise and definite terms 
his fitness for admission into the profession. And, even when a candidate has 
passed this examination, he can not be appointed head teacher of any school, until 
he las been ried, tor Wo years, 48 “ssistant eucher in some elementary school, 
he | tried, for two 5 tant teach tary school 
and until he has after this passed another severe examination.* The preparation 


for these examinations continues for many years. It begins at the elementary 


schools. If a boy wishes to enter the teacher's profession, he must gain a test 

monial from his teacher, stating his diligence and his success in his studies. After 

leaving the village school, he still continues his studies, either in one of the higher 
, 


burgher schools, or in one of the real schools or gymnasia, until he attains the age 


ot filteen When he has attained this age, he lays testimonials of his character 
and his acquirements, signed by his teacher and his religious minister, before the 
magistrates of his county. Ile is then examined before these magistrates, together 
with all the other candidates, at the yearly entrance examinations of the normal 
} } 


nt ) ] 
lemenwry Schools 


colleges of his county, in all th subje ts of instruction in the « j 
The most promising are then chosen out, and are sent by the magistrates to fill up 
the vacancies in the normal colleges, of which there are always one or two in 
each county 

The young students remain rour years in these colleges, continually engaged 
in preparing for their entrance into the teachers’ profession. The education given 
in these colleges is, however, perfectly gratuitous, or it is manifest no poor young 
men would be able to bear the expenses of such a training 

In a Saxon class-room one finds a learned professor, who has been educated 
for many years in preparation for his duties, standing before his class lecturing 
his children, as if they and he were rational beings. The aim of a German 
teacher is to awaken the minds of his scholars; to enable them to think, and to 
teach them to instruct themselves. He never tries to cram. The method which 


is pursued is the suggestive one The teacher selects the subject of the lesson, 
whether it be on history, natural history, geography, arithmetic, or grammar ; and 
after the class has read some few pages toge ther, the teacher commences his les- 


son by questions. When a question has been put by him to the class, all thos 
children, who think they can answer, hold up their hands; the teacher calls up 


them by turns to answer his question, or to correct the answers of their companions 
If the lesson is in history or geography, the teacher increases the interest of the 
children by anecdotes or descriptions, and enlists their sympathies on the side of 


virtue, | 





wroism, and patriotism, by pointing out for notice the brilliant deeds of 


their country’s heroes, and the exploits of their ancestors in resisting the foreign 





invader, or in conquering the national foes. The teacher addresses his children 


as thinking beings ; as those, who will one day be n 






and who will one d 


themselves influence the destinies of their nation The scholar will one day 
become a citizen; that is the truth engraven on the German teachers’ minds: 


their duty and their aim is to awaken and to nurse int 
the people 


» maturity the virtues of 


As soon as the teacher has been appointed, he and the local inspector are re- 
quired to prepare a plan of daily instruction, to apportion the different school 
hours to the different studies, and to arrange the order and the time for hold 


t ling 


" . " ae — 
the different classes When this so-called lesson pian has been once determined, 
the teacher is bound by it, 


without again consulting with the inspector 





1 can not vary the order of his class-instruction, 


The school duties are commenced every morning, and closed every afternoon 
with prayer and singing 


* In the literal words of the law 
** No one can be appointed teacher 


th 





‘Ist. Who has not satisfied the examiners appointed by the minister of education, of his 
fitness to be admitted into the teachers’ profession, by passing an exami! by 
them 

“2d. Who has not, after the above-mentioned examination, practiced for ti 
assistant teacher, or, at least. as private tutor, under the directior iy t 

and o has not, during this time continued his education, and ot t e! 
ation of h 8 Superior teacher 

ho has not, after these two years, satisfactorily passed a second examination ¢ 
| by the above mentioned t y of examiners 





1. Who has not attained his twenty-first year.’ 
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A public examination of the children is held once every half year in the 
school-room, and under the dircetion of the local inspector. Notice of the ap 
pointed day is given by the religious ministers from their pulpits; and all the in- 
habitants of the parish are invited to attend. The school committee is required 
by law to be present at these public examinations. These examinations serve to 
stimulate the efforts of both teachers and children, to interest the parents in the 
schools, and to encourage a spirit of healthy emulation among the scholars At 
the end of the examination, the inspector pronounces (is opinion on the progress 
of the children in the presence of the assembled parish ; but all remarks upon the 
teacher himself are given to him in private, so as not to diminish the respect of 
the children for him, by showing them that he does not fully understand how to 


instruct them in the most effective manner. 
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ORGANIZATION AND INSTRUCTION 


BURGHER SCHOOL IN LEIPSIC, SAXONY 


In Leipsic the public primary schools are of three sorts, the first for 
the use of the children of the poor who receive supplies from the public ; 
the second for those who, not belonging to this class, would still be 
burthened by the payment ofa school fee; the third, the burgher class. 
Many of the schools are endowed. The Burgher school is considered 
by Dr. Bache one of the most complete in its plan of organization in 
Germany. He thus describes it: 


This school is designed to educate children of the middle ranks of society, and 
those of the upper ranks whose parents wish them to receive a public education. 

It is composed, Ist. Of an elementary school for both boys and girls, which 
which the two sexes are taught in the same room. The pupils are retained, in 
general, a year and a half to two years, leaving this department at eight years of 
age and proceeding to the next higher 

2d. The burgher school proper. Here the boys and girls receive instruction 
separately. There are six classes for boys, each of which occupies a year, After 
passing through the three lower classes, the sixth, fifth, and fourth, the pupils 
begin separate courses, according to their inclination or supposed destination in 
lift This is at about eleven years of age. Those who are intended for trades, 
and whose school education must finish at fourteen, to enable them to begin their 
apprenticeship, pass through the remaining classes, the third, second, and first of 
the burgher school 

Other boys who are intended to pursue higher departments of mechanical oc- 
cupations, or for manufacturers, clerks, miners, foresters, stewards of estates, mer- 
chants, artists, civil officers, &e., pass into the department called the “ real 
school,’ terminating their course there at about sixteen years of age. Others 
who are intended for the learned professions go at eleven to a gymnasium, pass 
and enter the university, being prepared for a pro- 


pupils should enter at six years of age. There are three classes, in the lowest of 


through its classes at eighteen, 


fession at twenty-one 

3d. The “real achool’”’ or higher burgher school. In this there are four 
classes, intended to occupy together about five years, and to prepare the pupils to 
enter a commercial, polytechnic, architectural, or mining academy, according to 
his voeation 

Omitting the girls’ school, the scheme thus marked out will appear better by the 
following skeleton : 


ELEMENTARY Scuoor Three classes. Pupils 6 to 8 years of age. 





BercHuer Scuoo..—Three classes. Pupils 8 to 11 years of age 

Hicuer Burcuer Scuoor Three classes. Pupils 11 to 14 years of age 
The pupils are apprenticed on leaving the school. Or, 

Reat Scuoors of four classes. Pupils 11 to 16 years of age, and pass to a 
polytechnic, commercial, mining, architectural, §c., academy. Or, 

GYMNASIUM (grammar school) of six classes. Pupils 11 to 18 years of age 
They pass to the university, where, after a course of three years, they may be 
admitted to one of the learned profe ssions : 

A plan at once conveniext and rational is thus marked out for a youth's educa- 
tion, depending upon the views of his parents, their circumstances, and his own 
talents and dispositions. The first four named schools are united in one building 
erected by the liberality of the town of Leipsic, and have the same director 

The subjects and the order of succession of the different courses are good : 


18 
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there is a constant reference to the ultimate object of the instruction, and no 
branches are inserted in the programme merely for the purpose of preparing 
pupils for the higher classes of other schools. It is, on the contrary, msidered 


better that pupils should obtain access to them through the lower classes of the 
same school, By detaining them here, injury would be done to both schools, 


The primary instruction which is common to all the pupils, embraces a moderate 
number of branches, and terminates at an age when experience has sl 
the culture by the ancient languages should be no longer postponed, in the case 


1iown that 


of those who are intended for the learned professions, and when the studies of 
others destined for the arts should take a different direction The question, 
whether the proper age has been adopted for this separation is wholly one of experi- 
ence, and the facts in reference to it will be submitted ir 
instruction. 

The subjects taught and the time they occu; 
very closely with those of the first two classes* in the seminary school of Berlin 
Drawing on slates and singing are both introduced here, constituting an advan- 


speaking ol ser midary 


vy in the elementary school agree 


tage over the other ; they are brought in as a relief from intellectual exercises, 
and as objects of direct attainment. The number of hours of duty is but four on 
four days of the week, and two on each of the others. These might, I think, be 
increased to the standard of the primary schools, twenty-four hours per week, 
without fear of over-tasking the pupils; and if a portion of the time were be- 
stowed on judiciously arranged exercises, the physical as well as moral education 
would be improved. ‘The moral training of the play-ground is not as yet an ele- 
ment in any of the German systems, The same master teaches in succession all 
the studies of his class 

The pupils pass from the third to the second class at the end of six months, a 

} 


change which is favorable to their progress, since at this ear ly age strongly marked 
differences appear soon after entering the school. With a similar view of fitness 


in regard to their ave, the plan of daily exercises is not rigorously prescribed, but 
s merely indicated to serve as a general guide in relation to the time to be devoted 
to the different subjects 





I found oceasion in this school to remark the danger of defeating the exercises 
f induction, by making them merely mechanical, by the reception of fixed 
suswers to invariable questions; and, also, the necess ty of selecting very simple 
melodies for the early exercises in singing : be yond these, the exertion of the 
vice of the child, so far from being a physical benefit, is a positive injury My 
preference for beginning arithmetic with a reference to sensible objects, that is, by 


denominate numbers, was again strongly confirmed 
It might seem impossible to determine how many pupils of a definite age might, 
with advantage, be intrusted to the care of one teacher under a given method of 


instruction. The average for branches of the same kind is not, however, so wide 


from the extremes as might at first be supposed. In the simultaneous method, 
the skill of the teacher is the chief determin ng qual ty The various subordinate 
ones depending upon th pupil, the particular exercise, the arrangements in refer- 
ence to ventilation, warmth, &e., will readily suggest themselves. In the midst 
of all these, the average shows itself to attentive observation. It is easy to see 
how many pupils are attending to what is going on, and if the teacher be skilled 
in his art, the number is thus obtained, which a class should not exceed. For the 


intellectual exercises, I obtained in this way from th rty-five to forty in the Ger- 
man schools as the maximum number of an elementary class; the observation in 
reference to the classes of the best teachers here confirmed these numbers In 


the mechanical branches, the number « 


f pupils may be very much increased, 
without material injury to the instruction, and hence, the classification which suits 
them is not adapted to the intellectual de partments 

The principal subjects of instruction in the burgher school, including both the 
lower and higher departments, are religion and morals, German, French, arith 
metic, geometry, natural history, history, geography, ca 


; rraphy, drawing, and 
vocal music, and to these are added in the highest clagses technology and physics. 
The list differs from that of the Dorothean higher city school, and the seminary 
school of Berlin, in the omission of Latin and the introduction of technology and 





* See page 133 
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physies, both which differences mark the proper character of the school. It is 
not intended that the upper classes shall prepare pupils for the higher classes of the 
gymnasium, but that those who are to be trained in the classical studies shall have 
previously passed to the lower classes of the gymnasium, where they properly 
belong, and where they can obtain the instruction appropriate to their objects 
The distribution of time is shown in the annexed table, which is similar in its 
arrangement to those already given. 


PLAN OF INSTRUCTION IN THE HIGHER AND LOWER BURGHER BCHOOLS OF LEIPSIC. 


P —_— — - . — 


BURGHER SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 


Hicher ScHoo.. | Lower Scnoo.. 
| 


SUBJECTS 





or e] ¢ | § 
INSTRUCTION. Es en || 3 
2 §, | 2f|| = 

ino bo 

pe 
Religious Instruction, 4 i 4 4 4 4 4 
German Language,* D 6 S 6 5 6 4 
French, ‘ ‘ ‘ ; 2 2 Q 6 
Arithmetic, ; : , ; 4 H 4 1+} 6 6 || 98 
Creometry, ‘ . ' 2 2 yd 4 
Natural History, ‘ ; P lg] 3 2 2 2 2 12 
Technology, 2 2 9 
Physics, 3 5 - 7 ? |} « ” 
Geography, . . . «© «| 2{ 2] 2] 2 21 10 
History, . ‘ . 3 ; ~ 2 2 2 < 10 
Writing, ' ; ; , 4 24 2 Ss “a 4 15 
Drawing, . _ , . ; 4 i 3 4 2 ] 17 
Singing, ; p ; ' . 2 2 2 2 l ] 10 

Total, oa | 3a 33 28 Pte) 26 


The increase in the number of branches as the pupils rise to the upper classes, 
seems to me judiciously made in this plan. At the same time, the number of 
hours per week is gradually increased, and perhaps beyond the due limit, though 
it would require longer attention than I could give to this institution to affirm pos- 

vely that this is the case. Comparing the programme with that of the classes 
of corresponding age in the seminary school of Berlin, a general similarity appears 
throughout, although each has distinctive features. In the sixth class, of which 
the pupils are of the same age with those of the fourth in the seminary school, a 
few lessons of natural history and geography (“ knowledge of home’’) are given, 
and with advantage. The number of hours per week devoted to the different 
studies is nearly the same in both schools. 

In the fifth class, natural history and history are introduced in the burgher 
school, and in its corresponding classes in the seminary school, Latin, French, and 
geometry. The number of hours of arithmetical instruction is greater in this 
school than in the other. 

A similar difference continues in the fourth class, as it is not the object to begin 
French until after those who leave the school at fourteen have terminated their 
course. The elementary exercises of geometry are begun in this class of the 
burgher school . 

The third class is the first or lowest of the higher burgher school, and the pro- 


* This includes the exercises of reading 

t In this is included an hour of preparatory exercises for geometry 
t Anthropology 

§ Elementary natural history and natural philosophy. 
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gramme of this and of the second agree in the main with those of the seminary 


school. Greater attention is devoted to religious instruction, to arithmetic, and 
lrawing, and less to French, in the burgher than in the seminary school. The 
number of hours given to the first named branch in the burgher school is double 





hat in the other, and the number to the last only one-half, which is, probably, too 
inall an allotment for the object. Technology and physics are taken up in the 
first class of the Leipsic school, and Latin is continued through all those of the 
berlin institution 

In regard to the plan of treating the subjects of instruction, the following is a 





coinparison of the two schools: 








!. In religious instruction, the general train is the same, being more detailed 
n the burgher school, and having a special course of morals in the higher classes 
In general, the German institutions are very free from an ol tion urged to a 
course of religious instruction, in a former part ot my report, namely, that it was 
addressed rather to the understanding than to the heart There is no express 


instruction in morals, but it is because the morals of the Seriptures mingle wi 
their daily lessons, and no special course is needed, until a more advanced age, 
than that embraced by these schools in general 


2. The course of German language (including composition) and reading, is 





parallel with that of the Berlin seminary school, except in the two higher classes 
In these a turn is given to the compositions to adapt them to the peculiar destina 
tion of the pupils, who are also exercised in speaking, by reading dialogues an 
brief dramatic pieces. In a country enjoying a constitutional government, the art 


of public speaking may not be neglected by its citizens 

3. The course of French, in the burghe r school, struck me s rather defective, 
probably from the small amount of time which is devoted to it, as alrea ly states 

1. Mathematics Che courses of arithmetic and geometry are also parallel \ 
those in the seminary school. The mathematical studies here are extended furthe: 
n Algebra, and include logarithms, mensuration, and surveying 

>. Natural history, physics, and technology. —The early be ginnings of this 


course are exercises in Induction, directed particularly to awaken ibits of obs 





’ 
vation and reflection Later, some of the more interesting parts of natural hist 


we taken up, and, finally, the subject is treated somewhat systematically, and a 


technological direction given to it. The physics consists of such popular not 
of natural phenomena as should be possessed by all. The technology explains the 
processes of some of the common arts and trades. 

6. The course of geography begins like that already described at Halle, but 
subsequently pursues the inverse order, giving an idea of t 
the world, its form, motions, &e Director Vogel has conceived the plan of pre 
senting the parts of the earth always in their just proportions, as upon the sp! 
and has contrived for this purpose a globe which may be divided through th 
equator or through a meridian. The hemisphere being suspended with its plain 


surface against the wall, presents the convex surface, with its delineations, in true 





proportion. This idea he proposes to extend, by substituting for maps, in the early 
recitations, portions of sphe rical surfaces, with the delineations of the countries 
upon them 

\fter taking a general survey of the different countries, especially those of 
Europe, the pupils pass to the we ography of Germany. They then enter m« 





into the details of the countries of Europe, draw maps, and, finally, study mat 








matical and physical geography in a scientific form out his views of 


the connection of history, natural history, and ethnog 


with geography 






as upon a new plan. The vignettes sur 





director Vogel has prepared a school : 
rounding the maps contain illustrations of these different kindred branches, a 





address the ¢ ye of the learner, thus linpressing the mem ry Ww th their connection 
with the countries delineated. For example, around the maps representing the 
differs nt quarters of the globe are the characteristic plants, animals, ar d men of 
the different regions near to the portions of the country where they are found 
rhe more detailed maps of the countries give a view of their natural productions, 
represent the more prominent or characteristic qualities of the nation, the arts which 
tlourish more particularly among them, and give medallions portraying their great 


historical characters, or includ ng the names of their distinguished me n, or the 


dates of important historical events 
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~ The historical course, as far as it is distinct from that last mentioned, agrees, 
ts general features, with that of the Berlin seminary s hool, being, however, 


more minute 
8 Writing and drawing —In learning to write, the classes begin w th small 
hand. and succeed better than is usual upon that plan, probably from the atten 
Schmidt's 


tion. at the same time, to drawing. The last named branch is taught by} 


method. The teacher has made an admirable collection of m dels in wood and 
plaster of geometrical solids, of ma hines, of buildings, bridges, and the like, of 
rward in this kind of drawing very rapidly 


ornaments, &e., and brings his « lass for ; 
y re clementary parts of these collections, however, are used for the 
classes of the burgher school 

4 Vocal music is taught as in the other schools 

The particular method wh ch the teacher pursues in his instruction is left much 
to the individual, the director remarking, Just) 
place, his method must be good Ile has for his guide, however, a programme 
f ney which his class must show at the end of the 





} 


, that if he is competent ww his 





Lcat ng the degree of pr fiele 











ak 
In the lower classes of a school like this, if the pup ls have been previously well 
ned. a larger number can be instruc ted by the simultaneous method than in 
r nta Glasses, in a subject of the same kind This advantage is lost 
urse becomes higher, and the scale turns again in proportion as individual 
hing beeomes more desirable, with mcreased individual development and dif 
s in mental qualit The simultaneous method requires watehfulness 
‘ the teacher, not to deceive himself as to the progress ol his class | 
rse, rare that a que m can not be answered by some of them, while 
1m be « rely ignorant in relation to the subject | have see 
| ention fall » the mistake to which I refer 
| veen » of the hours of recitation there are a few minutes of Intervit 
yw ht ( SCS it the s roonis rh san arrangement fa i 
to I ind rth miita 
ver classes ha eac! eacher for all the subjects, a system whicl 
hanged in the higher classes for that of a teacher for a single subject 
) ind sing ra taught b ‘ il instructors in the h ghet ClASSCS 
a for s are s ar to those described, the instruction being Mod 
i render it more appit ible to the sex 
l tf instruct i the “Real Schoo tl high st of which this 
8 posed, can hardly be said have reeeived, as y ts ult 
I | belongs to the class of ndarv instruction, running para 
nnasium, and preparing for the university of the arts, or ] li 
| t her prepares for t un sity of the learned professions 
par he and which I1 eee a nicte the description of ' 
. is instru n (rerman Ss } 4. English » M 
! ne ’ ie t pian na 8] 
f imet 1 techr | arithmetic 6. Phys 
“ Nat . S. [list ), Geography 10, ¢ | 
l) 7 \ : 
| ‘ } ' ] ' taug ! sp 
\? } ’ 
i | | ubt this, for t ! 
ni 
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Mr. Kay thus speaks of the public schools of Leipsic and Dresden. 


It was delightful to enter one of these well classified German schools, in which 
all the children are divided according to their acquirements, into as many classes 
as the school contains rooms ; one educated teacher is placed over each class, and 
by having only children of the same degree of knowledge under his care, he is 
able to give his class-lessons to all his children at one time, without being obliged 
to divide them, and his thoughts and attention also, Every thing showed us, 
that all the details of instruction had been thoroughly and carefully considered. 
The size, careful ventilation, and cleanliness of the rooms; their arrangement 
and furniture, and the character of the apparatus, with which they were filled, 
all told us, that the Saxon people and the Saxon government understood the im- 
portance of the great work of the people’s education, and knew that its perfection 
depended on a scientific regulation of all the details of school management. | 
visited, also, several of the primary schools in Dresden, and found them equally 
admirable for their classification, for the number, size, cleanliness, ventilation, and 
good arrangement of their class-rooms; for the character and numbers of the 
teachers connected with them ; for the scientific character of the instruction given 
in them; for the order, quiet, and excellent discipline of the class-rooms ; for the 
suggestive and awakening nature of the methods of instruction pursued in th 
classes; for the gentlemanly and intelligent bearing of the teachers; for th 
cleanly, healthy, and comfortable appearance of the children, and for the friend]y 


relations of scholars and teachers 


SECONDARY EDUCATION 


SAXONY 


We are indebted for the following account of the gymnasium or 
school for secondary instruction in Saxony, mainly, to Dr. Hermann 
Wimmer, of Dresden. Dr. Wimmer* was educated in the common 
school, gymnasium, and university of his native country ; was trained for 
a classical teacher in the philological seminary of Hermann and Klotz, 
at Leipsic, and was for several years professor in the Fitzhum gymna- 
sium or Blochmann college at Dresden, one of the best classical schools 
in Germany. 

The gymnasia of Saxony are partly boarding and partly day schools. 
‘The most celebrated of the former at Meissen, Grimma, and Schulpforte, 
vere established at the date of the Reformation by the electors of Sax- 
ony on the foundation of the old monasteries or cloisters, the buildings 
ind funds being thus diverted from ecclesiastical to educational purposes. 
(hese schools are known as Fiurstenschulen, or Prince schools, or 
Alosterschulen, or Cloister school, from the circumstances of their founda- 
tion. These old boarding gymnasia are called, by Dr. Wimmer, the 
earths of classical learning in Germany. The gymnasium of Pforta, 
(schola Portensis,) was opened for pupils in 1543, the funds of the old 
monastery having been sequestered by the electoral Prince Maurice, on 
the advice of Luther, for this purpose. In 1815, the school passed with 
the province in which it is located into the dominions of Prussia. The 
foundation yielded, in 1838, a revenue of $30,000, on which one hundred 
and seventy beneficiaries (intraners) were lodged, boarded, and in- 
structed. In most of the boarding gymnasia there are a class of pupils 
(exrtraners,) whose tuition is free, but who board, at their own expense 
with the professors. Besides the Fursten, or Prince schools, there were 
in all the large cities, a gymnasia supported by municipal taxation and 
private tuition, and managed by the municipal authorities sut within 
the last few years most of the gymnasia have been merged in the bur- 
vher or higher elementary school, leaving eight or ten to be aided and 
controlled by the government, and which are continued as classical 
schools. These are open day schools, and are situated in the larger 
cities, where the parents of most of the pupils reside 

Between the Fursten, or strictly boarding schools, and the open or day 
gymnasia, there are two of a peculiar character—the Thomas school 


at Leipsic, and the Blochmann-vizthum gymnasium at Dresden. The 


* Dr. Wimmer is now (1352) engaged in preparing for the press in Dresden, his observa 
tions on “ Education aud Religion in the United States’’—the results of his visit to this coun 
try in 1850-51 «=‘The work will be sold by B. Westermann & Co., 290 Broadway, New York 
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singing, gymnastics, fencing, dancing, and riding, are given. Only the last hour 
of the evening is allowed to the older students for staying in their rooms. In this 


respe ct the Vizthum gymnasium takes the extreme view, and, for aught we know, 
the practice of studying in the room, adopted by the other colleges, seems to be 
generally pre ferable to that of stu iying in full classes But it is th authority of 


the older students, on which the practicability and the suceess of studying in 


common rooms, Without the inspection of quite as many tutors, chiefly depends, 


and the character of the institut 





on as well as the demand of rational supervision, 
seem to have been the causesof an arrangement not sufficiently comfortable to 


make studying the great pleasure of life, as one might experience in the common 


ooms of the Fiirstenschool, or in the private chambers of students in city gymna- 
sia. There is a conference of the twelve chief teachers on Saturdays, the Diree- 


tor being Chairman and the youngest professor secretary, in which the events of 


the week are spoken of and disciplinary measures taken. The private teachers 
have no access but in cases where they are particularly concerned. Every pro- 
fessor has the right of punishing, and the private teachers may apply for it to the 
inspector. To make use of that painful right, the teacher as such is but rarely 


forced, oftener in the quality of inspector, and it will be understood, almost never 


as special tutor. Corporeal punishment is forbidden. The common penalty is de- 





privation of one of the meals; the highest is Huprisonment, It happe isin the 


hmann institution, that to m: 





factors of inveterate habits flogging is applic dl, 





but only to those of the two preparatory classes, and by decree of the conference ’ 
and in presence of the directors. In the common gymunasia, where professors 
and students meet with each other only in the recitation rooms, ther s less 
chan of transgressing laws, the law of the class-room being but one, and that 


ry moment impressed upon the mind of the would-be-transgressor by the pres- 
ence of the law-giver and judge, but habitual indolence and laziness will meet 


h something more than a sermon on diligence, which would be like casting a 
int pearl before a swine; a few involuntary study-hours for making a Latin 
ippeals better and more successfully to the stubborn heart. It is never too 


late to mend; hence expulsion from the college is and ought to be a rare case, and 
such a victim has usually gone, before, through the dark hole called carcer, which 
known to ninety-nine per cent, of the gymnasiasts more by name than Vs ght. 
There is generally speaking, in the German gymnasia, a strict discipline, without 
Spartan severity and without Basedow’s philanthropical sweetness Of 

irse, there have been a great many students who neve r, in their coll wre life, 
heard a harsh word nor saw a stern look ; but others, who are not well prepared, 
or ar inattentive, or noisy, or have wi tten their compositions carel 881 ” come 


mitted a misdemeanor that comes to the ears of professors, are generally dealt with 


wl, plain German, and “ without gloves,” and a repetition may ui, bya 


g graduation, or rather degradation, to the hole. In the common gymnasia, 
pr lo not interfere with the private life of the students, unless some 


iarge is brought against them by a citizen 


fessors 


A gymnasium ordinarily consists of four classes, called Prima, (the highest, or 
niors,) Secunda, Tartia, and Quarta, (lowest, or freshman,) and each of these 
asses are usually divided into two parts, upper and lower. In this institution 
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physics, chemistry, natural history, mechanics, history, geography, drawing, and 
music. The distribution of the time of study in the principal branches agrees en- 
tirely with that of the two upper classes of the Royal Real School at Berlin 
already de scribed, 

The arrangements for the superintendence of the pupils in this institution ar 
in the main, like those of Pforta. Pupils called inspectors are selected, and super 
intend their fellows when in the play-ground and at study, and there are two mas 
ters always on duty as superintendents. The physical education of the pupils is 
very well att nded to, and the alterations of exercise and study have a v ry goo 
effect. These alterations will appear by the following order of the day : 


The boarders rise at six o’clock, and breakfast at.a quarter to seven. From 
quarter to seven to a quarter to eight, study under the superintendence of th 
teachers on duty. Pupils living out of the house join in this study hou Prayers 


From eight to a quarter to ten, instruction. (Quarter to ten to quarter after ten, 
play in the garden, and a light second breakfast. Quarter after ten to twelve, in 
struction. Twelve to one, instruction in instrumental and vocal music, gymnasti: 
exere ses, dancing, or free to play in the grounds under the « harge of the twe 


superintendents. At one, the day scholars leave the institution. Quarter afte1 
one to two, dinner. Two to three, play under charge of the inspectors. Thre: 
to quarter of five, instruction. On Wednesday and Saturday, walks. Quarter 


to five to quarter after five, lun h and recreation. (Quarter after five to eight, 
study under charge and aided by the inspectors. Eight, supper. At nine tl 
younger pupils retire, the older ones study until ten. 
The mathematical instruction in this school is continued, even in the higher 
branches, upon the inductive plan, and is the most effective which 
seen. It consists of a mixture of explanation and question, and of oral and \ 


ten exercises in the class-room. The recitations are upon the previous lessons 
and upon questions given to be solved out of the class-room, and the written exer 

cises are solutions of questions and notes of the explanation of the previous lesson 
The collections in natural history are superior to those possessed by any othe 
gymnasium which I visited. Both this and the physical apparatus afford v: ry 
considerable means of illustration in these departments. The chemical laboratory, 
in a building apart from the house, is very conveniently arranged, both for instruc- 
tion and experiments by the pupils. 

The time of a gymnasium life varies with the progress of the student in literary 
acquirements. There are generally semi-annual transfers from one division to the 
other, and in very rare cases it might happen that an excellent student would 
finish his course in four years, remaining in each division but half a year, and on th 
other hand, a first-rate idler might stay as long as eight years. Hence, the averag: 
number of college years is six. The student, advancing from one class to another, 





finds there a remaining stock of students superior to himself, if not in talents, at 
least in acquaintance with the studies and with the professor of the class. After 
a three months’ study and experience, the able student may leap over that 
boundary and put himself on a level with his older companions; and then he will 
be transferred with them to the next class. It is easier to do so in the inferior 
classes (lower gymnasium, IV. and I'I.,) where the order of the students is 
arranged according to their studies in the class, but in the upper gymnasium more 
respect is paid to the time and common order, though some capital scholar will 
break through, while some sluggard will be left behind. There is, also, a good 
deal of difference in this respect between the different schools, some having only 
annual translations, while only a part of the classes are divided ; however, the 
way of advancement is in all the same, except only in the Blochmann gymnasium, 
where four regular courses of one year and a half each, carry the student in six 
years through the four undivided classes 

History flourishes in the German colleges to a high degree, not only the history 
of ancient Greece and Rome learned by reading the various authors, but also thi 
universal history of the civilized world. The professor of history may be sure to 
have an attentive class, eager to hear of old German liberty beside the Romar 
despotism, of the Teutonic race conquering the Roman Europe, first running w 
t 


} 


f +} 


in their brave ry, then grafting Christian civilization on the healthy stems « 
great empire under Charles the Great, or Charlemagne, and under the Hohen 


staufen, of the Franks and Normanns in Gallia, of the Saxons and Angles 
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Britain, of the Longobards in Italy, of the sea-power of the Northmen, of th 
free cities of the Middle Ages, of the Reformation, and of the American Revolu- 
tion. In history and mathematics generally, the divisions of a class are united. 
However, in those gymnasia where semi-annual transfers are in use, the teacher 
of mathematics may have a good deal of trouble, whereas history may be taught 
in short periods, and easily made intelligible to any one by brief introductions or 
some private study. We pass by geography, natural history, and philosophy, 
which have only a short life in the lowest or highest classes. 

The circumstances, that mathematics and history are usually taught by one pro- 
fessor each, facilitates somewhat the teaching, as it at least gives free scope to thi 
professor to make his arrangements as he pleases, while the Greek and Latin aré 
mostly taught by class-teachers. The average number of teachers is eight, five 
or six of them called professors in some gymnasia, upper-teachers in others; or 
according to their rank Rector or Director, Prorector or Rector, Collega HL. (Ter- 
tius,) Collega IV. (Quartus,) ete., and two or three Adjuncti or Collaboratores 
Each one of them has his respective class, with several lessons in the adjoining 
classes. It will be understood that this matter depends on the agreement of t! 
conference, and that the colleges, therefore, differ from each other in this respect 
sometimes considerably. But to a certain degree it exists even in the Blochman: 
College, where there is no difference of rank among the professors, and t! 
teachers are appointed not for classes but their respective branches. Howev: 
there being four teachers of ancient finguages, they have each, besides teachin 
in all, one class in which they have their chief work. What! four and mor 
teachers, only to instruct in the ancient languages? Yes, and all these have their 
good week’s work. And the ancient languages are not only equally taught 
throughout the whole college, but even to a greater extent in the highest classes 
Besides, an American student has only three recitations a day, a German at least 
tive lessons; hence it is obvious that a greater number of teachers is wanted in 
German than in American schools. 

We have arrived now at an important point of difference. It lies in the char- 
acter of recitations and lessons. In Germany the student prepares for the les- 
son; here the student prepares by learning the lesson. In Germany he receives 
his entire lesson from the teacher; here he recites his lesson to the teacher. 
There he repeats his lesson at home; here he repeats it before the teacher 
Brietly, there he learns almost every thing from the teachers ; here he learns the 
greater part from his books. We hope not to be misunderstood; it is the con- 
struction of the machine, not the managing of it, which we have drawn here in 
sharp lines ; too sharp, indeed, to be entirely correct, as it is the case with all dis 
tinctions of that kind, and yet evidently characteristic. Generally speaking, an 
American student has for preparing his lesson double the time of the recitation hour ; 
a German but half the time ; besides that, private study being supposed and required 
as well there as here. Here the class or lesson-book is the fireman who makes 
the steam power, and the teacher the engineer who makes it run. There the 
teacher is both fireman and engineer, and the student need to do no more than re- 
member his last trip, and bring a supply of fuel for his further progress. Hen 
the greater number of lessons and teachers. It follows, likewise, that a German 
student usually has his pen in hand to make notes for recording and repeating, 
and on the other hand that the professor has the most unlimited liberty in teach- 
ing what and how he pleases. There is naturally a great deal of danger in that, 
but a method prescribe d to the teacher in spite of his will, dispos tion or capacity, 
would bear even more bitter fruits than a method of his own choice, though it 
were not the best. Yet he is not free in choosing the author, at least so far as he 
might interfere with other classes, or transgress the established rule of the college 
on account of the successive order to be observed. That order, adopted by most 
of them aceording to the agreement of the most competent judges, is generally 


the following : 


IV. Cornelius Nepos, (Phaedrus IV. Jacob’s Reader 
Hf. Caesar. Ovid's Metamorphoses, (Tristia.) II. Xenophon. Lucian. Odyssey 
Il. Cicero’s Orations, or Cato and Laeliu il. Herodotus Plutarch Plato’s Crito or 
Sallust or Livy. Virgil I 
I. Cicero's Rhetoric or Philos. Tacitus I Thucydides. Demosthenes. Plato. (Eu 
Horace. ripides Sophocles 
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The two different methods of reading the classics, the thorough and tl ir- 
sory, and the third running between them, are promiscuously used Let us I 
pare the first with the artillery, t second with the cavalry, and the third with 
the infantry, as the head, the feet, and the large body of the army The first isa 
heavy, cumbersome mass, moving slowly yet reaching far, and the only means to 
make a fortress surrendet It requires both learning and skill, and, if \ 

d, it breaks the batt irray of the enemies. Sothe first method is the chief 
wment for making the pupil master of the classic eld It may app. tedi- 
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The editions of the classics used in the lessons are commonly without notes, and 
the use of such, as have all somewhat difficult passages explained is forbidden dur- 
ing the lesson-time. A good teacher keeps the whole class alive chiefly by ques- 
tioning, and only when nobody has found the right or could find it, he formally 
begins to instruct. For although the professor is the only source of instruction, 
the character of classical teaching is such, that it may be easily interwoven with 
any kind of examination, and few questions, proposed by an experienced and skill- 
ful teacher, will be so difficult as not to find among the many youths of different 
acquirements and abilities, at least one who could give a satisfactory answer. We 
mean an answer that gives a part of the point in question, and leads successively 
to the full explanation, which afterward the professor in a few words recapitulat: 
But however correct the single remarks may be, that instruction only deserves to 
be called skillful and elegant, where every following question seems to originate 
from the preceding, and the whole series of remarks appears to be more or less 
inte rnally connected 

In Prima, criticism is practiced to some extent, and, we believe, not unsuccess- 
fully. ‘To be sure to discern hair-breadth philological niceties, or to judge of th: 
genuineness of a passage or a single word, belongs to the sphere of the professior 
study of philology ; yet not only to give the result with some suggestions about 
the foregoing researches, but also to Jay before the seniors such critical points to be 
decided as are not beyond the reach of their learning, will undoubt« diy strengthen 
t} power and acuteness of judgment in an interesting and profitable manner 
ut the judgment of the professor himself respecting the choice of the critical 
point of discussion, and the manner in which it is managed, are in the department 
of education, where method is every thing, the chief point to be inquired after 
That young men of about tw nty years acquainted with language and literature, 
are qual fied to play sometimes the part of critics, Is evident, and they ought to be 
practice d in it 

There will be more doubt about the utility of speaking Latin in Prima and 
partly in Secunda. Of course, the authors are translated into German, but gen 
erally explained in Latin Besides, there is one hour a week set apart in son 
colleges for Latin conversation. It is true that the students become more familiar 


} 


th the language in many respects, but the correctness of language and elegan: 

of style are not always much improved by it Agreeable as that acquirement is 
and even necessary as yet for the students to understand the Latin lectures in th 
versity, it is to be considered as subordinate to the achievement of a correct 
style, and only when the speaking is well balanced by continual exercises in writ- 
ing, will it exert a great and wholsome influence, and become an essential part of 


the classical discipline of mind 

The exercises in writing Latinare duly appreciated in the German gymnasia. In 
(Juarta and Lower Tertia, where the syntax is accurately reviewed in three or four 
hours a week, short exercises, suitable to fix the learned rules by application, ar 
during and between the lessons \ translation-book, not unlike the English 
Arnold with rules, is often used besides Zumpt’s grammar, but the right under- 
standing and the best exercises come from the teacher. In Upper Tertia and 
Lower Seeunda the German text for translation is prepared by the teachers, in 
which some eare is taken of the weekly reading and of the still fluctuating gram- 
matical precepts. But in Upper Secunda and Prima, at least for two years, the 








Latin exercises are free compositions on a given theme. They are not always 
week but half-monthly and monthly, in order to allow a longer time to larger 


t ‘ 


mpositions of six to ten pages, while the review of the same is going on usually 
two hours a week. These free exercises are not only an important, but also a 
pleasant task to the advanced scholar, who is beyond the reach of a grammatical 
blunder, in the possession of all the necessary words, and fond of moving freely in 


imitating what he has read and in expressing what he thinks best. And only to 
him they are useful to whom they are easy. Another help for writing Latin are 
the “ Extemporalia,” in which the students, as the name indicates, is obliged to 


write immediately down in Latin what they are told in German. This quiet com- 
bination and exchange of the two languages promotes greatly the faculty of think- 
ing in Latin, necessary to speaking and writing. In one gymnasium we noticed 
the usage of spending in Prima one hour of the week in making a brief com posi- 
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tion on a given subject, read in Cicero or spoken of during the week. The short 
time does not allow dee pre flec tion, still it is long eno ugh to the eager student, t 
make a few periods chiefly with regard to the form, and to apply some elegancies 
of style remembered from the last Cicero-lesson. It is a matter of course, that 
free compositions in the German are made besides, and that they rank quite as 
high 

The teaching of the Greek reveals naturally a somewhat different character, as 
no reproduction either for speaking or for writing is intended. There is some 
writing in and for the grammar-lessons throughout all classes, (Rost and Wistc- 
mann’s Exercises are much used,) but it is easily perceived that the writing is by- 
work, and tends only to make authors and language better understood. Thus it 
happens that a young man who reads Homer without wanting the aid of a lexi- 
con, is sometimes in some perplexity to find acommon Greek word, if asked in 
German. And the Greek is not the worse for it, provided that on the one hand 
is gained, what on the other is lost. It may be supposed, however, that the philo- 
logist in the university is so well acquainted with the language by reading and 
explaining Greek writers, that he will be able to write and even to speak Greek 
tole rably, if compelle d to do so. 

In order to understand and enjoy poetry, one hour is appointed in every class for 
prosody and metre. The student of Tertia who commences reading Ovid, is pre- 
pared for it by a long practice of the rules of prosody and of the laws of hexameter 
distichs. In Secunda it is required of the student to make free verses, hexameters 
or distichs, Having been introduced into the variegated world of lyrical forms, 
and enabled to read and appreciate the odes of Horace, the “ Primaner’’ makes 
little poems of whatever metre, heroic, lyric or dramatic. We hold these lessons 
and exercises to be very useful, not only to get a correct idea of the poetical but 
also of the general rhythmical laws of the languages, without which a nice under- 
standing of prose as well as of poetry is next to impossible 

Let us add a few words in regard to private studies. Our readers who 
rightly inferred from the large number of lessons, that a German gymnasiast has 
plenty of work in order to do his public task conscientiously, and very little time 
left for fancy-studying, provided that he takes a sufficient time for meals, rest, and 
exercise. On the other band, it is obvious, that not all the authors mentioned 





above can be read. Yet some acquaintance with all of them is required, and the 
ew is generally taken by the professors, that the reading which can not be done 
n the lessons ought to be supplied at home The student, therefore, must work 


wetty hard to be well prepared for the lessons, to have his weekly exercises, as 


SOT 
lessons, 





German and Latin compositions, Greek, metrical and mathematical! 





actly studied, and to give, as it is required in some colleges, every month a ge 
account of his private studies, There he presents extracts of an author with com 
positions of any kind he pleases, in prose or poetry ; and where no such account 
1s given publicly, private studies of the same sort are n¢ vertheless expecte d 
Besides the morning and night hours, the free afternoons of Wednesday and Sat- 
urday afford a longer series of study-hours. There are in the whole about eight 
weeks vacation. The results of the home-studies are, of course, soon perceived by 

eacher and pupil, and the loss of time is doubly compensated by the rap i ogress 
pes by the ability to make the best exercises in the shortest time. Still, we a: not 


mean merely free and independent reading and working, but chiefly the free spirit 


of diligence used independently of the necessities of school, yet in doing the 
school-work. 

The boy of fourteen is now a young gentleman of twenty years. Having made 
his lawful run, and having the permission of the professors to graduate, he must bite 
a sour apple and get examined. This‘‘ examen maturitatis’’ is somewhat more diffi- 
cult and more important than the usual semi-annual or annual examinations, for it 
will declare him prepared for inde pendent and profe ssional studi« s,and also decide 
on the degree of his maturity, (“ imprimis,” “ omnis,” “satis,” dignus.) All 
however have laid a good foundation for any kind of scholarship, or likely to read 
with ease the New Testament (such as are to be theologians are taught the Hebrew 

Prima,) the Corpus Juris and Celsus, can understand a Latin lecture or oration, 
and retain so much during their professional life in the university, as to be able 
generally to speak Latin after three years, in the theological, juridical or medical 
examinations. 
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The classical education, as common to all scholars, is here closed. But for those 

who intend devoting their lives to classical learning and teaching, the philological 
training continues in the universities. 


TABLE OF LESSONS IN THE BLOCHMANN-VIZTHUM COLLEGE, 1840,) AT DRESDEN, 








IV. 
H H Hn 
1 Religion 3 ©. German 5. Natural Hist l 
2. Languages D. French ; 6. Geography 2 
A. Greek 6 3. Mathematics 7. Drawing 2 
B. Latin a) Algebra ] 8. Singing 2 
a) Cornelius Nep 4 b) Arithmetic 9. Gymnastics 2 
b) Grammar 3 c) Geometry 4 10. Dancing 2 
Cc) Prosody l 4. History 3 - 
40 
Ill. 
l. Religion 2 (c) Grammar 4 5. Natural Hist l 
2. Languages (d) Prosody ] ©. Geography 2 
A. Greek, C. German 2 7. Drawing © l 
a) Homer 2 D. French 3 8. Singing 2 
(b) Lucian 2 3. Mathematics 9. Gymnastics 2 
c) Grammar 2 (a) Algebra l 10. Dancing ] 
B. Latin, (b) Arithmetic 1 
(a) Caesar 4 c) Geometry 2 10 
Ovid 2 4. History 3 
Il. 
l 2 (b) Cicero 2 a) Algebra l 
2 (c) Sallust 2 b) Arithmetic l 
A d) Grammar 3 c) Trigonometry 2 
i) Iliad 2 (e) Prosody l 4. History 2 
b) Herodotus 2 Cc. German 2 5. Natural Hist 2 
Grammar 3 D. French 3 6. Gymnastics 2 
B. Latin, E. English 2 7. Singing 2 
Virgil 2 3. Mathematics S. Dancing 2 
40 
1, 
l 2 B. Latin, E. English 2 
2 a) Tacitus 2 3. Mathematics 
A (b) Cicero, phil. cursor. 1 a) Stereometry 2 
A) Sophocles ) 9 A) Cic. philos. 7 > (b) Higher proport 2 
B) Euripides § <5 B) Cic. epis. 4 bs 4. History 2 
A) Thucydides ? eo (c) Horace 2 5. Natural phil. 2 
B, Demosthen, § 7 1) Exercises 2 6. Gymnastics 2 
Homer cursor 1 e) Latin speak l 7. Singing 2 
Exercises l C. German lit 3 8. Dancing 4 
Greek Antiquit l D. French 2 —_ 
10 
PROGYMNABIUM, 
Il I II 
Religion 4 . Bot., Zool., Min., 2 
Latin 6 g Drawing : ’ 
German 3 *” Calligraphy 2 9 
French 4 - Gymnastics 3 2 
A me 3 ” _ Singing 2 
Geography 2 9 aA - 
% 











SCHOOL OF MINES 


AT 


FREYBERG, SAXONY. 


Tus celebrated school is one of the richest mining districts of Saxony, and the 
proximity of the mines permits an easy combination of practice with theory. Its 
first object is to furnish educated young men for the corps of mines of the king- 
dom, but it also admits strangers to its courses at a trifling expense for their in- 
struction, the pupils boarding in the town. 

General government. The school of mines is under the immediate govern- 
ment of the directory of mines (oberbergamt,) and is thus a branch of the minis- 
try of finance. The professors form a board for the execution of the general reg- 
ulations, and one of therm is specially charged by the directory with the superin- 
tendence of the instruction of discipline 

Admission. Applications for free admission to the institution are made to the 
directory of mines, and must be accompanied by certificates that the applicant is 
between sixteen and twenty-three years of age, is of good moral character, in 
sound health, writes German correctly, and understands the grammar of the 
language ; has made some proficiency in geography and history, can read easy 
Latin authors, is acquainted with arithmetic, the elements of geometry, and has 
made a beginning in drawing. If he understands the French or English language, 
it is a recommendation. The testimonials must be handed between the months of 
January and June, and the directory decide which of the applicants may present 
themselves for examination before the professors of the school. Those found 
qualified in all the courses enter, and others may, in particular cases, be allowed to 
join the classes, undergoing subsequently an examination in the studies in which 
they were defective. According to an edict of the German diet, in regard to the 
attendance of foreigners upon the scholastic institutions of any of the German 
states, strangers must apply to the minister of finance for permission to attend the 
school and present a testimonial of character and proficiency, and the written ex- 
pression of their parents’ wish that they should attend the school. Admission is, 
however, freely granted. Those pupils who are in part, or entirely, supported by 
the goverment, are divided into two classes. ‘The first division includes the regu- 
lar students, called beneficiaries (beneficianteu,) who pass through a course of four 
years at the school, and become candidates for the corps of mines; the other is 
composed of those who enter for places not requiring more than one or two years 
of study, or who have passed a superior examination for admission, but can not 
enter as regular students, in consequence of the want of a vacancy in the corps. 
Besides these there are two other divisions, namely, Saxons, who pay their own 
expenses at the school, and foreigners. These different divisions are distinguished 
by characteristic differences in the uniform which they wear, The gratuitously 
educated students come under an obligation at entering, in event of leaving the 
service of the government, to refund the pay which they may have received, and 
to pay the cost of their tuition. The regular pupils receive a pay proportioned in 
general to the length of time which they have been in the school. The first class 
receives from twenty-two to thirty dollars per annum ; the second, from fifteen to 
twenty-two; the third, from seven to fifteen. The fourth class receive only the 
compensation to which they may be entitled for their work in the mines. 

Instruction. The courses of instruction are divided into those which are to be 
pursued by all the pupils, or general, and those which depend upon the branch to 
which they intend devoting themselves, or special. The first consist of elementary, 
higher, and applied or mixed mathematics, mechanics and the machinery of mines, 
general, analytical, and special or technical chemistry, physics, drawing, general 
and topographical, of shades, shadows, and perspective, and of mining implements, 
of mining and metallurgic machines and constructions, oryctognosy (mineralogy,) 
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geognosy (geology rystallography the art of mining 1ecring, 
mining jurisprudence and « espondence, the Frenel ‘ Lor 
special courses consist of the surveying of mines and : e k¢ 
of books, registers, &c., of fossil geology, for those who are d as miners 
and of the examination of minerals, and analytical chemi wit cial ref 
ence to the ores of Saxony, for those who are to serve 

These courses are pursued by the regular students according to the f wing 
plan :—The first year is devoted to elementary mathematics, to physics, to ge 
nosy, to general and topographical drawing, to French, and to general pr 

wrations of mining and metallurgy (ll these pupils are allowed at certau 

be present in the mines and at the furnaces, under the charge of miners 


smeltors, who act as instructors, and who report at the end of the year upon 
character of their pup ls 

During the second year the courses pursued are—higher mathematics, general 
chemistry, mineralogy, with practical exercises, crystallography, the art of mining 
civil engineering, drawing, French, practical mining, and geological exercises 

\fter this year the student determines whether he will devote himself to mining 
or metallurgy, and receives special instruction accordingly 

Che general courses of the third year are—applied mathematics, the art of min- 





ing, analytical chemistry, metallurgy, technical chemistry, ng, practical exer- 
cises in mining and metallurgy, geology, with practical exercises, and fossil 


geolog 


The courses of the fourth year are—machiner es, theory and practice, 





mining jurisprudence, examination of minerals, analytical chemistry, and practi- 


cal exercises of mining and metallurgy. During this year, the pupils who intend 
devoting themselves specially to mining attend solely to practice in that branch 
and thus also with the metallurgists rhe particular operation in which they en- 


gage is regulated by the lectures, that the practice of each operation may be 
quired at the same time with its theory 

In relation to the amount of study to be pursued, the government pupils are 
divided into three classes, those who aim at entire qualification for the corps, a1 d 
who, on graduating at the school, go to the university for one year, and those who 


intend to connect themselves with the department of metallurgy 


Among the apparatus for carrying out these courses is an admirable collection 
of models of machines and of mines. The collection of minerals and geological 


specimens is large, and besides that of the school, the students have the use of the 


? 
memorial of that great man The library and reading-room, the collection « 


physical and chemical apparatus, and the arrangements for the study of analytica 


cabinet of the celebrated Werner, which is kept detached from the other as a 


chemistry, and the assay of minerals and ores, are all suitable to their several objects 
The course of assaying with the blow-pipe has become quite celebrated F 

The lectures are continued from October to July, with holidays of from one to 
two weeks at Christmas, Easter, and Whitsuntide. [uring the summer vacations, 
the regular pupils make excursions into the other mining districts of Saxony, and 
even into foreign countries, for their improvement in mining, geology, &e., and 
are expected to keep a journal! of their tours. The short vacations are employed 
at the school in practical exercises and in literary compositions, unless leave of 
absence is obtained There is also one day of each week on which there are no 
lessons, (Monday,) to allow the pupils to take part both in the mining and smelting 
ions of the district of Freyberg 

There are eight professors and five teachers attached to the school, 
whom the different departments are divided according to the following plan, in 
which the number of lectures per week is also noted ne professor has charge 


oper 





among 


of the three departments of general and technical chemistry and of metallurgy, 
lecturing on the first, five hours; on the second, three hours; and on the third, 
three hours. The professor of theoretical and practical mine ralogy lectures on the 
theory for students of the first and second courses, each three times a week : gives 
a repetition of one hour, and practical exercises two hours per week. The pro- 
fessor of geology and crystallography lectures on the first, five hours, and on the 
second, two hours per week. The professor of physics and fossil geology leetures 


on the first, four hours, and on the sé nd, two hours per week T he professor 
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of the elementary and higher mathematics gives instruction in the first, four hours, 
and in the second, two hours per week. The professor of mining jurisprudence 
and correspondence gives two lessons per week to each of his two classes. Mixed 
mathematics, mining machinery, and general surveying, are under one professor, 
who teaches the first and second, four hours, and the third two hours per week. 
Mining surveying is taught by a surveyor of the corps two hours per week. 
Drawing and civil architecture by an instructor, the former, six hours, and the 
latter, three hours per week. Registry is taught by a superintendent of mines. 
The assay of minerals by an overviewer, five hours per weck. The teacher of 
French gives four hours of instruction per week. 

The subjects are in general taught by lectures, combined with interrogation after 
each lecture, and, when the courses admit, with practical exercises. The pupils 
are expected to write out a fair copy of their notes, and to keep a journal of their 
practical exercises ; these are from time to time, with the essays which they ar 
directed to write, submitted to the professors, and are presented at the examina- 
tions. The subject of each recitation, the character of the pupils’ answers, and of 
the exercises, drawings, and journals, are reported to the directory of mines by 
the professors. At the close of each of the four years there is an examination of 
the mee nts in the several branches, and they are classified according to its results, 
and the estimate of their work during the year. Students who do not pass satis- 
factorily, remain an additional year in the same class, after which, if they are not 
found proficient, they are dismissed. These remarks apply of course only to the 
re gular students. There are three prizes for proficiency in the upper classes, and 
two in the fourth, varying in amount from two up to twenty florins, (eighty cents 
to- eight dollars.) 

Graduation. Graduates of the school are candidates for the corps of mines, 
and receive the pay of this grade until appointed in the corps. Permission may 
be obtained to go to a university for one year, after graduating, in which case the 
candidate, on his return to duty, must show satisfactory certificates of study and 
conduct. This study of one year at a university is essential to certain situations in 
the corps, and hence is exper ted from those who intend to have the whole career 
open before them. 

Discipline. The discipline of the school is regulated by laws emanating from 
the directory of mines, and which are very minute. All the pupils without dis- 
tinction, are subject to these regulations. The means of repressive discipline con- 
sist of a lmonitions of various grades, report to the directory, mention in the report 
to the king, obligatory work in the mines, deprivation of pay, and dismission. 

This school, from the character of its ce government, instruction, and loca- 
tion, offers great inducements to students who wish to become adepts in the prin- 
ciples of mining and metallurgy, and the sciences introductory to them. 
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GRAND DUCHY OF BADEN. 












TueRreE are four Normal Schools, or seminaries for teachers, in the Grand 
Duchy of Baden, viz.: at Carlsruhe, Ettingen, Meersburg, and Millheim. 
Before giving a brief outline of the course of instruction pursued in the 
Normal School at Carlsruhe, we will give a condensed analysis of the plan 
upon which the primary schools of Baden are organized—drawn from the 
laws and ordinances now in forg 





SCHOOL AUTHORITIES AND INSPECTION.— These Ins 5 
the general supervision of the State, from which they receive in some form 
id annually. Their supervision is committed to the Department of the 
Interior, subordinate to which there exists an Education Department or 
Council, consisting of one member for each of the four districts or circles. 
into which the State is divided. In all regulations respecting religious in- 
truction, the highest authorities of the Protestant and Catholic churches 















are consulted. 
For the primary schools, there is a School Board, or committee for each 
of the four districts, which must be consulted by the local school authorities 
in the founding of a new school, or suppression of an old one, and respect- 
ng all changes in the appointment of teachers. The board has the appoint- 
ment of a School Visitor for all the schools of the district, who holds his 
office six vears, and is paid out of the State appropriation for educational 
purposes, and a School Inspector forthe school or schools in each town and 
rural parish. 
The lowest school authority consists of the Inspector as chairman, the 
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mayor, or highest civil officer of the locality, the vestry of the parish among 
Protestants, the trustees of all ecclesiastical foundations in Catholic com- 
munities, and the directors of synagogues in Jewish communities. These 
constitute a local or parochi i] school committee In large towns, on spe ial 


application, the State Education Department can appoint a spe ial board to 
take charge of all the schools, and of any separate school for a parti ular 
religious denomination. 

Scuoot ATTENDANCE.—Children whose sixth year terminates between the 
23d of April of one year and the 23d of April of the year following, are 
bound to commence their schooling with Easter of the second year. A year 
is allowed where infirmity or similar disabling causes are proved to the sat- 
isfaction of the school authorities. 


The parish el rvy, Wino kee p the registe rs, have to furnish the school au- 
thorities with a list of all children whose schooling begins at the next fol- 
lowing Easter. ‘T'o this alist is added of all children not born in the place, 
and which has to be drawn up by the school authorities. These lists are 
to be handed to the schoolmasters; and one fortnight after the school is 


opened, the schoolmaster has to return to the authorities the names of such 


children as attend the school, as well as those of the absent children. The 
latter are to be forced through the police to attend school, except where their 
ereafter to be stated. 





Srupres in Primary Scuoors.—The studies in the elementary schools 
are-—1. Religion. 2. German language. 3. Writing. 4. Arithmetie. 
5. Singing. 6. General instruction on subjects of natural history. natural 
philosophy, geograp i f i 

and to farming 7 W here there are sufficient means, drawin is to le 


taught. The last-named subjects are to be treated in such a manner that 


; } + 


hy, and geome ry; also on points ppertaini ealth 





the more essential first five points are not to suffer by the attention be 
stowed upon them 

INTERNAL ORGANIZATION (¢ Primary ScHoors l. Schools that hav 
but one teacher are to be divided into three « ses, t e counted from the 


lowest as first up 





In the summer h ilf-year the third or highest « s has two morning hours 
of schooling daily , the second ¢ ss has iso TWO morn I irs id the 
first or lowe st class has two hours ll the ifternoo! 

In the winter half-year the third or highest class has three mon hours 


of instruction daily The second class the first afternoon hour alone, and 
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the second in conjunction with the first class or beginners. One of these 
classes is to be employed in writing, under the inspection of a proper mon- 
itor selected from the scholars, while the other class is taught by the teacher. 
On half-holidays (Wednesday and Saturday) the morning hours, three in 
summer and four in winter, are to be proportionally divided among the three 
Classes. 

2. When there are two teacl ers, the elder scholars are to be placed under 
me teacher and the younger half under the other. The school is then di- 
vided into four classes, each teacher taking two, and each class has instrue- 
tion for three hours daily, both in summer and in winter, excepting on half- 
holidays, when each class has but one hour and a half in the morning. 

If the number of pupils does not exceed 210, they may be divided into 
three classes, with the consent of the school authorities. If bovs and girls 
are instructed simultaneously, the division indicated above, into higher and 
lower classes, each und ra separate te whe 

Where there are three teachers, one is to instruet the beginners in the 
two first classes. Where the upper classes ure composed both of boys and 


r 


girls, the elder pupils are under one teacher and the younger ones under the 
other, or the sexes may be separated 

With four teachers, two distinct schools are formed, of four classes each, 
e arrancements being such as are already indicated. 

These arrangements, being fixed by the Education Department, in confer- 
ence with the parochial school authorities and the Inspector. may be modified 
to suit the exige iwies and the means of larger towns or villages, provided 


t} 


that nothing be so arranged as to interfere with the rules that no class is to 
exceed 70 in number; that each class is to have three hours’ instruction 
daily, and the upper boys’ class to have four in winter, with the exception 
of half-holidays, when the instruction is to be for them two hours, and for 
the others half hours 

in places where industrial sehools for girls are established, no change in 
these arrangements is to be made in conse quence, Changes made, in con- 
juence of the aid of an assistant being required from the ill health of the 
ister, or an increase in the number of children, are to be reported to the 
Inspector, who will report upon them when submitting the results of his in- 
spection to the Education Department 

3. The advance of children from one class to another takes place after the 
examination, with the approval of the Inspeetor, and with due regard to the 
ers of the pupils. When the parents do not consent, a 


ire nd nature 
1 to continue at school beyond the legal age on an 





hild ean only be require 
authorization of the Education Department through the Inspector. 
$1. Care is to be taken that the pupils assemble punetually at the fixes 
it \ elean | perso ad attire They must also behave with 
prepriety both on their way to and from school and while at schoo! The 
ms concerning their conduet are to be publicly read to the pupils at 
1 D6 Inning of every half-year, ind re to be hung upinevery school-room, 
‘ be op | their respective classes, according to their 
I t La i co, ever K Or month: butin the fir t classes oftener, 
cue! cs if ( 
I? ise ‘ from a ! son mav be ar inted hy 
fin ‘ than one, the permis ion must be obtained from the 
} laamawkas 
)’ I ) r lower pl ie in the class, in 
tasks after school irs, and, whe ob te persistence in faults is ob- 
« | ble ) hand in a manner that is not dangerous, 
The cher only tak COUNIZAM of faults committed in school, or on the 
vay to and from Sad conduct at other times is only punished at 
ry )] ien the parent { guardians palpably neglect their duty. 
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5. The school-rooms should have ten feet in hight, and be built on a 
seale of six square feet to a pupil. 

Pian or Instruction.—The aim of: the primary school is to cultivate 
the intellect of the child, and to form his understanding and religious prin- 
ciples, as well as to furnish him with the knowledge requisite for his station 
in life. Instruction must, therefore, be imparted in such a manner as shall 
improve the mind, 

The pupil must have his attention sharpened, and his intellectual energies 
must be brought into activity. He must learn nothing mechanically. The 
memory must not be cultivated, except in connection with the understand- 
ing and the feelings. The formation of every idea is to be preceded by the 
requisite insight into its fundamental principle, whether exemplified by ob- 
jects or figuratively. In all explanations the elementary principles must 
precede the complex views. What has been learnt must be made familiar 
by frequent application and illustration, The instruction given in the differ- 
ent classes must correspond with the plan here laid down. 

Religious Instruction—Care must be taken that the lesson in religion 
does not degenerate into a mechanical learning of sayings and of chapters 
from the Bible. The pupil’s insight into all points must be clear and well 
grounded ; his feelings must be roused, and his good propensities must be 
confirmed, 

The nature of the instruction given in religion is to be regulated in detail 
by the highest authority in the various confessions; it is to be communicated 
through the eatechism and school books approved by these authorities and 
sanctioned by the State. In this lesson the duties of the citizen are to be 
enforced. 

The school is to open and close daily with a short prayer or hymn, and 
the children are to be kept to regular attendance at church, the subject of the 
last sermon being a matter for the catechist to examine them upon, 

Grammatical Instruction.—Grammatical instruction must be connected 
with exercises in correct thinking, as well as in the fittest mode of giving 
expression to thoughts. The consideration of the correctness of an idea 
must precede that of the mode of expressing it. 

The organs of speech must be exercised until completely formed, and a 
due modulation of the voice must be cultivated. The writing lesson must 
teach neatness and a love of form. 

Arithmetical Instruction.—Comprises the four rules, preceded by proper 
explanation of the properties and nature of figures, and simultaneously ex- 
ercised, mentally and in writing. The mental calculation is to precede the 
written sum on all occasions. After practicing the rules in whole num- 
bers, fractions, and with given simple or compound quantities in exan 


pies 
applicable in common life. 

In the second class the construction of simple ceometrical figures is to 
be taught both to boys and girls. In the highest class the use of the square 
and compass, and the mode of reducing to proportionate dimensions, is to 
be taught. 

Music al Instruction.—The ‘ 

First class.—Exercises of the ear and the voice. Simple solo airs. 


lasses range as follows :— 


Second class.—Duets and easy chorus singing 
Third class.—Chorus and ornamental singi 
General Instruction.—In natural history and phiuiosophy, geography, iS- 
tory, sanitary points, and agriculture, will be imparted by the pieces selected 
in the reading-books, and can be enforeed and illustrated by additional ex- 
amples and reasoning on the part of the teacher. 
Division of Time.—Half an hour daily must be devoted to religious in- 
struction, but this time may be prolonged or abridged, according to the 
subject-matter treated of. 
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The study of the mother-tongue, combined with reading and writing, is 
to occupy a portion of six days in the week, in addition to copies to be 
written out of school hours. Arithmetic is to be taken four times, and 
singing twice in the week. Instruction in matters of general interest is to 
be given to the second class once and to the highest class three times in 
the week. 

The plan of the school is to be arranged between the teachers and the 
Inspector for every half-year, and a draft of it must be laid before the school 
authorities once a year, together with the results of the inspection. When 
the children appear behindhand in particular points of instruction, more time 
must be appropriated to those in the following year. 

If the scholars of one school be of different religious confessions, care is 
to be taken that they receive their religious instruction at the same hour 
If the school belong exclusively to one confession, but is also attended by 
children of another confession, the instruction in religion must be fixed in 
the last hour of attendance, that such as do not participate in it may go 
home, or wherever such instruction mity be provided for them. 

Beside the primary schools, the following classes are established by 
law as part of the educational system of this Duchy, and are provided for 
in the primary school-houses. 

Evenitne Ciasses.—T wice a week, during the winter, in every vi! 
lage and town, an evening class must be opened under the proper 
school authority, when young persons who have completed their four 
teenth year, and have left the primary school, may continue their 
studies. 

Sunpay Criasses.—All young people who have completed the pri- 
mary school course, are obliged to attend, in the towns for two years 
and in the villages for three years, a class every Sunday morning, not 
only for religious, but for secular instruction. 

InpusrriaL Ciasses.—As a general rule, men are employed both 
as principal and assistants in the primary schools, and boys and girls of 
the same age and proficiency are taught in the same class-rooms. ‘To 
enable the girls to acquire the arts of sewing, knitting, &c., the school 
committee are obliged to engage some suitable person to attend every 
school in which a female assistant is not employed, for an hour at least 
every afternoon after the boys are dismissed, to instruct the girls from 
the completion of their eleventh year in the mysteries of stitching, hem- 
ming, darning, shirt making, knitting, &c. If their mothers wish it, the 
girls bring their sewing trom home with them for this practice, but if 
they do not bring any material, the committee must provide it. No fee 
is charged for this industrial training. The inspectors are required to 
report on the state and progress of these as well as the other classes of 
the schools 

acrory Scuoots.—No child may be employed in any manual oc 
cupation, until it has completed its ELEVENTH year; nor may any child, 
even at the completion ot its eleventh year, be empl vyed in a factory 
or in an industrial occupation, unless it then attends the so called “ fac- 
tor y Schools.” 

I'he laws prescribe, that in these schools— 

No greater number of children than seventy may ever be educated 

cether at the same time 

I'he secular education given in them, must correspond to that pre 
cribed by law, for the prim iry schools in general. 

No person may be selected, as a teacher of one of these schools, who 
has not obtained a diploma from the committee of public examiners for 
the Duchy. 

Each child attending a factory must receive, at least, two hours’ 
instruction in the factory school. d 

The hours of instruction should precede the morning and afternoon’s 
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working hours; but where this is impossible. an hour’s relaxation must 
intervene between the hours of labor and the commencement of the 
hours of study 

In the middle of the above-mentioned morning and afternoon work- 
ing hours, the children must be allowed to take a quarter of an hour’s 
exercise outside the mill, and in the middle of the day. there must be 
an interval of a full hour between the morning and the afternoon work- 
ing hours. 

Young people under the age of fifteen, are not to be employed more 
than twelve hours a day in the faet ry and factory school together 

Such young people are not to be employed in labor belore five 
o’clock in the morning. nor after five in the evening. nor on Sundays or 
holidays 

All masters of factories, who employ young people under the age of 
filleen, must render periodical lists of the children employed by them ; 
giving the names, ages, places of residence, and names of the parents of 

ich children 

Any infringement of any of the above regulations will render the 
manutacturer offending liable to fines, the amount of which is fixed by 
vilW 
The county magistrates are charged with the strenuous enforcement 
ol these regul illo 

All the expenses of the education of the children attending a factory 
before the completion of their fourteenth year, must be borne by the 
owner of the factory which they attend. : 

Teachers’ Conrerences.—In each union (district or circle) the 
union inspector is obliged, every September. 7. e., during the holidays 
to send notices to every teacher in his district, to assemble at a place 
and time specified in the notice. 

Kvery teacher, who receives the notice, is required by law to assem- 


ble at the place and ume therein mentioned 


Notices are sent also to each of the religious ministers of the union, 
that those, who are able. may meet the teachers. The educational 
magistrate of the county, or some one representing him, 1s also aly iys 
at the meeting. 

The notices are sent round as early as the month of May. prec: r 
the meeting The in pector, when he issues them. sends at the ime 
time to each teacher in his district, one or tw ») questions on some point, 


connected either with the pra tice. or the methods of teaching, or with 


some of the various subjects of instruction, and upon which there has 
been some diflerence of opinion or practice. 

Each teacher is required to send to the inspector an answer to these 
questions by the month of August 

When the inspector has received these answer he reads them care 


fully through. and writes a short and concise criticism of each answer, 


and reads it to the teache when assembled at the conlerence 


After the inspector has read the answers and criticisms to the meeting 


the teacher proceed to de 1e thre inject among tiemselve rising one 
alter another, and addre the meeting upon it by turn 

W hen this debate is co ided, three teache who had been chosen 
by the previou meet ire tlie called uy mtol truct a el of enil 
dren betore thi rest of the assembly. in different b ches ol truction 
Their performans ire then eriticised and discussed by the others, who 
had been looking on ut pe tutor 

This plan erve 3 LWOo Hoportant end ; 

] a It timulate each ie teache! toar t it Wal se mprove- 


ment, In order that he may excel his competitors at the yearly meet- 
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ings, and prove himself worthy of recommendation by the inspector to 
the more lucrative situations as they fall vacant, and also that he may 
win the respect and approval of his professional brethren. 

2d. It obliges the teachers to think over the various methods of in- 
struction; to consider how they may teach in the most effective manner ; 
to avoid bad and slothtul habits with their scholars, and to observe how 
best to catch and retain the attention of their echolars, and how most 
effectually to interest them in the subjects of instruction 

At these meetings, also, the teachers arrange the affairs of their book 
clubs. Every teacher in each uuion is a member of the teachers’ union 
book club. They each pay a small sum monthly, and with the sum 
thus collected, a few books are purchased and sent round from one to 
another. At the September meetings. they choose the treasurer of 
their book club, and determine what books are to be purchased 

Before the meeting is dissolved, a short account of all the proceedings 
is drawn up: and isthen signed by the inspector, the magistrate present 
at the meeting. and all the teachers. and forwarded to the chief magis- 
trate of the county. in which the union is situated 

The expenses of each teacher, incurred by attending these yearly 
conferences, are dé frayed by the state 
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school. Ifa child, by reason of health or otherwise, is unable to attend 
the public school, then the parents or guardians are obliged to see that he 
receive private instruction, and, if unable to pay for it, the community is 
obliged to supply the means. Children who have not frequented the pri- 
mary schools, are equally obliged to attend the public examinations. 

The right of selecting a teacher for a vacant school belongs to the local- 
ity, but in many instances, the locality has ceded this right to the author- 
ities having the supervision of the seminaries. The professional training 
and improvement of teachers in public institutions are provided for by six 
Teachers’ Seminaries, sixty Teachers’ Associations or Conferences, and 
twelve annual courses of one or two weeks duration, similar to our 
Teachers’ Institutes, held at twelve ditferent places in the kingdom 

The candidates for the post of schoolmaster are not permitted to enter 
the se minary before the y have reached seventeen years olage; nor does 
their education for that most responsible situation, nor the prool: of their 
capability for it, begin at their entrance into the Normal School. Long 
before that period they must give notice of their intention to devote them- 
selves to such pursuits, and must undergo a previous preparation of two 
years ere they are allowed to enter the seminary. 

The course lasts two years, tuition is free, and the poor receive assist 
ance as to board 

The Seminary at Esslingen, under Director Denzel, is one of the oldest 
and most celebrated seminaries in Europe. It was founded in 1757, and 
vith only sixty pupils, it has a director, two chief masters, and three 
assistants The director is the author of the most complete treatise on 
education in any language. Itis entitled the “ Jntroduction to the Sci 
ence and Art of Education and Instruction for Masters of Primary 
Schools.” Six volumes, Stuttgart, 1839. The author thus explains the 
reason of his undertaking the work in his preface to the last edition : 


“ When, three and twenty years ago, | entered upon my present occu 
pation great exertions were already in progress for the improvement of 
the elementary schools of Germany. Much had been accomplished in 
particular states, and much active discussion was going on with respect 
to the methods pursued, and the best means of raising the qualifications 
of the schoolmaster. But the times required something more than had 
yet been done for the popular schools. It came more and more to be 
understood that the school was not merely a place of instruction, but of 
education; that the common and necessary acquirements of the arts of 
reading. writing, and ciphering were not to be the sole or the principal 
object of its care. but rather the unfolding and strengthening of the 
mental and bodily powers of the child conformably with nature and cir- 
cumstances, When this began to be held to be the province of the els 
mentary scho 1,a new era broke upon it Viewed in this its new and 
loftier position, it assumed a totally ditierent aspect, and all relating to it 
required to be dealt with in @ more serious and scientific manner. This 
salutary change of view respecting the real character and destiny of the 
elementary school, though long in progress, became at length universal, 
chiefly through the genius and exertions of Pestalozzi. whose principles, 
even where only partially adopted, facilitated and infused a new spirit 
into the processes of teaching.” 
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He proceeds to state that, being called at that period to the duty of 
training schoolmasters, and therefore desiring to find some manual or trea- 
tise which embraced the entire subject, according to the enlarged views 
then entertained of it, he was unable to meet with any that satisfied his 


Those that he found, either merely embodied the old views oi 


into the valuable “ Introduction,” now widely known by his name. 


Part | 
Man as an organized, sentient, and intellectual | 




















After many fruitless attempts to 
compose out of those fragments something that would serve as a ground- 
work for his course of teaching, he found himself compelled to form a trea- 
tise for himself; which has grown, with the experience of twenty years, 


The fol- 


lowing is the summary of his introductory course of instruction to teachers: 


e ing. 


2. Constitution and qualities of the body and mind. 
§ 1. Of tt l 
§ 2. Of the and its principal faculties 
feelings 
erstanding 
f the | est powers in a Christian faith 
a f " r ~ 4 8 pH sit mn, andt eircauses, 
3. On the lability of fa ‘ and sposit { « 100d to take a wrong 
dire 
4. On the atural course of devel tinch ood, boyhood, and youtt 
§1. Ont idual deve of the mental powers 
5. Man in his social state 
6. Man as an i lai being 
Part I] 
1. On education in ge 
2. On the traiming of the body 
3. On the training of the mind 
l. On re t f the feelings 
9 2. Onthe st f understanding. 
Obs« ’ attentio 
] ‘ t ! 
Memory 
J re 
§3. 0 f the will 
The moral sense 
Force of | 
The love itis right 
Obedience 
Pe scve 4 ft 
Order and punctuality 
§ 4. Religion—The best means of fixing religious impressions on the mind 
of a child 
4. On educating boys and girls together 
5. On rewards and punishments 
6. On elementary instruction 
§ 1. Subjects—On the proper periods for commencing each 
§ 2. Method—The synthetic 
Requisites of good teaching. 
Apt iratus, &c 
In his second volume, the author enlarges on some of the principles laid down in the 
the spirit and object of the primary school, the best modes of organization 
&e. The third and remaining volumes form a School Manual of four 
* courses,” for chuldren between the respective ages of six and eight, eight and 
twelve, twelve and fourteen The subjects treated of at length, for the guid- 
hers, are object lessons, instruction in reading, writing, and ciphering, rel 
tion, grammar a aphy, elements of geometry, singin 
elements of natural philosophy ry, composition, &« General exposi 
tions of the principles to Ke} eendsto be aimed at, are given, together 
essons substance of a useful course under each 
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ollowing notice of education in Wirtemberg, is taken from 


cial Condition and Education of the P: le? 








ht ht I lom of W emberg from | ntoatown 
I in the eilwagen, or d ce, were 
; n. and a I } ' The subject of our conversa durit 
1 | ett f tl (;serman rove t Ind people to 
t I The Oxford Fellow would not credit tl ( 
these efforts, and affected, moreover, to laugh at Uiem as 
himerica saw it would b mpossible to make a convert of him 
Sve rad | ended the conversation by saying * Well 
er in the streets of a German town between eight and nine o'clock, 
twelve and one ¢ ck, in the morning, observe what is then going 
ember what | 1 l 
mime | 1 shat 


hat we stopp d about eight o'clock to chang 
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1 Director, who acts as first Professor. 

1 Professor of the Sciences. 

2 Head Teachers. 

2 Assistant Teachers. 

1 Teacher of Music. 

1 Teacher of Music, for the model school attached to the College. 
1 Treasurer and Accountant. 

Physician for the College. 


The number of students in this college was eighty. 

Tue Sussscts or Instruction in the teachers’ colleges of Wirtemberg, are as 
follows :— 

Religion. 

Moral Philosophy. 

German Language. 

History —(General, German, and Scriptural.) 

Arithmetic. 

Algebra. 

Plane Geometry. 

Logic. g 

The Principles of Natural History. 

Physical Geography 

The Philosophy of the Human Mind. 

Pedagogy. 

Practice in Teaching. 

Theory of Music. 

The Piano-forte and Organ. 

Chanting and Singing. 

I beg my readers to look at these lists and compare the efforts made by a smal! 
province of Germany not containing so many inhabitants as London, with thosé 
made by us; when the numbers of our working population are, like our com- 
merce, increasing with such an astonishing rapidity. 

The educational laws of Wirtemberg require the parishes to support, for ever) 
ninety children, one teacher; for more than ninety children, two tea hers; for 
more than 180 children, three teachers ; for more than 270 children, four teach- 
ers; and so on in like proportion. 

If a country parish is very poor it is allowed, on proof of its inability to find funds 
for the support of the required number of teachers, to diminish the number, on 
two conditions, viz. :— 

Ist. That very able men are selected ; and 

Qndly. That one teacher is provided for every 120 children. 





INSTITUTE OF AGRICULTURE AND FORESTRY 


aT 


HOHENHEIM, NEAR STUTTGARD. 


Tuts is the most complete agricultural school in Europe, and extends its useful- 
ness not only throughout, but beyond Wirtemberg. It was established in 1817, 
by the Agricultural Society of Wirtemberg, under the patronage of the king, 
who devoted a royal seat, with extensive buildings, to the purposes of the institu- 
tion. The farm includes nearly one thousand acres, exclusively appropriated to 
the support of the school, or the practical instruction of the pupils. In 1820 the 
school of forestry was united with this, and the pupils now follow, in part, the 
same courses, 

The entire institution is divided into two departments, ene of which is intended 
to give a higher general and practical education than the other. In the higher, 
the object is less the acquisition of manual dexterity in the operations of agricul- 
ture, than the knowledge required to superintend them; while in the lower, th 
practice is the principal end. The latter department ranks with the rural schools 
of Switzerland and the agricultural school of Templemoyle, in Ireland, hereafter 
described. In the higher school, all the pupils are expected to pay for their edu- 
cation. In the lower, natives of Wirtemberg are admitted gratis, if their cir- 
cumstances require it. Foreigners may be admitted to either; their payments 
being, however, on a much higher scale than those of natives.* 

The direction of the establishment is delegated by the Agricultural Society to 
a director and treasurer, the former of whom has the general superintendence of 
all the concerns of the institution, while the latter is responsible for its financial 
state to the society and tothe royal exchequer. The director is also an instructor. 
There are, besides, four regular or ordinary professors, and four extraordinary 
profesdors, besides an overseer and steward, for the management of the farm and 
domestic economy. The treasurer has a book-keeper and an assistant in his 
department. 

Pupils are admitted at seventeen years of age, and are expected to possess ele- 
mentary attainments necessary to the prosecution of the courses of the school. 
Between 1820 and 1836, one hundred and eighty natives and one hundred and 
eighty-two foreigners have been educated in agriculture, and one hundred and 
forty-seven natives and one hundred and seventy-seven foreigners in forestry, 
making a total of five hundred and thirty-nine in the institution. The number of 
pupils in the higher school in 1836 was seventy-two. That in the lower school 
is limited to twenty-seven. 

The pupils of the lower school, in general, come under obligations to remain 
three years at the institution, in consideration of which their payments for instruc- 
tion are diminished, in part, in the second year, and cease in the third. They 
are engaged in the operations of the farm, the garden, and other parts of the es- 
tablishment, which will hereafter be enumerated, under the direction of the work- 
men, and under the superintendence of the steward, their time being so distribu- 
ted that they may acquire practice in the various operations of farming. They 
are also required to attend certain of the lectures given to the higher classes, and 
receive instruction at times when they are not engaged in agricultural labor. 
They receive regular wages for work done, for which they are expected to pay 
for their maintenance and clothing. Premiums are given to those who display 
great skill and industry. While in the house, the younger pupils are under the 


* For the yearty courses at the higher school natives pay forty dollars, and foreigners one 
hundred and twenty dollars. For instruction in forestry only,a native pays twenty-four 
dvilars, and a stranger seventy-two dollars. For the three years’ instruction in the lower 
school, natives pay forty dollars. 
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gher school has his own sleeping-room ; or, at most, tw 
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wg f tl teachers : nam cider press ind ippurtenances ; a be 
" iin i br ery, a dis ry, and a vinegar manufactor Tho 
better u lections than thes the whole suite stands unrival 

x nat Xter d 

wnination takes P e ev Vy vear, which are ob] gatory upon those for 
ho intend t iter the service of the government; strangers are not 1! 
to b xamined Persons wishing to learn the details of the institut 

ae | ved sitors fora period D t exces ling a month, living with 


together rh bring their supplies of clothing, &e., at entrance I} 
re kept in order by the servants, who receive a small compensation ft 
ipil. TI take their dinner and supper in a common hall, and order wl 
ise wreakfast from the stewart’s assistant 8 institution has st 
| itself for s ral years, which is readily to be ood from the se 
! ¢ operations The success of the farm doc pend exclusively uy 
uct manual labor of t pupils It is analogous to the support 
" ! stat the m bers of the family aiding in tl ‘ k, and 
nt to their support, but the working of the farm not 
ntit t their mani tions 








NORMAL SCHOOLS 


IN 


HESSE-CASSEL, AND NASSAU. 


Tne Electorate of Hesse-Cassel, with a population of 750,000 inhabi- 
lants, has three seminaries for teachers, viz.: at Fulda, Homberg and 
Schluchtern 

The course of instruction embraces three years, and each seminary re- 
ceives sixty pupils, who are divided into two classes. The division of 
time and allotment of studies in one of the best of these seminaries in the 
summer of 1839, may be seen on the opposite page. 


NASSAU 


The Duchy of Nassau, with a population of 420,000, supports one 
Teachers’ Seminary at Idstein, which in 1846 had 154 pupils. The course 
lasts five years, four of which are devoted to a regular course of instruc- 
tion ina thorough review of the studies pursued in the elementary schools 
and the acquisition of studies which facilitate and illustrate the teaching 
of the former, and the fifth, exclusively to the principles and practice of 
education. Pupils are admitted at the age of fourteen years. The library 
of the institution is free to teachers in any part of the Duchy, and the 
books are forwarded and returned by the government post without charge. 
In 1836 the government expended 3,596 thalers toward the expenses of 
board and lodging of the pupils. 


HANOVER. 

The Kingdom of Hanover, with a population of 1,790,000, supports 
seven Teachers’ Seminaries. One of these, established in 1848. is devoted 
to the education of Jewish teachers. The course embraces three years. 
and, in addition to the studies and exercises embraced in the seminaries 
for Protestant and Catholic teachers, includes the study of Hebrew, the 
Old Testament, and the commentaries of Hebrew scholars on the same. 
This is a practical religious toleration beyond any thing seen in the rest 
of Europe. One of the seminaries is designated as the Chief Seminary, 
and receives as pupils only those who have already taught school. 

The practice of “ boarding round,” which constitutes one of the distin- 
guishing marks of a bad state of public education, still prevails to some 
extent in Hanover. “I confess with shame,” said a Director of a ‘Teach- 
ers’ Seminary in Hanover, to Professor Stephens, now of Girard College of 
Orphans, “that this relic of barbarism may still be seen in a few villages 
of the kingdom, but it must soon vanish before the light which a well- 
educated class of teachers is diffusing among the people.” This “ relic 
of barbarism,” necessarily disappears, where the business of teaching be- 
comes a profession, and the teacher becomes permanently employed in 
the same place. 

MECKLENBURG SCHWERIN 


The Grand Duchy of Mecklenburg Schwerin, with a population of 
515,000, supports two seminaries, viz.: at Ludwigslust, and Rostock. 
The last is in connection with the University, and embraces a course of 
three months for students of Theology, who wish to be appointed tem- 
porarily to situations as teachers. 




















BAVARIA. 


Bavaria is divided into eight provinces, 230 chief towns, 351 market 


tow uid 15,120 r nd pari ‘ 
The administration of public instruction is committed to four bodies, as 
fi \ ] A | il 1) ttee for each school, appointed by the com 
ee lor each province, aller consultation with the district committee 
2. A district committee for each town and village. 3. A provin ial com 
mi reall of the vols of each province, one of whom only l paid 
and inust be a councilor of state 1. A chief or head commission of 
Iv | ns residing at Munich, one of whom is paid, and two of whom 
must in ymen At the head of this comm mi is the Minister of Wor 
p | Publie Instruction. The second, third and fourth committees are 
~ i DS the Kino. Ww yal ) Uppo its Irom time to time pecial in pec 
t iw ellective rement of thie chools is with the provincia 
( nh ‘J if peci lisp cto ppoiate ad DY the ki ig, are se lected 

{ b | 

A parent must send their children to some school public or private 
to fourteen year of ace, o1 be fined The support of the s¢ hool 
Is borne by pare nts (Vv irying irom eve ity live cents to 31.50 per year In 
quarterly pay newt for each child ;) by a local and provincial tax voted 
by each district and prov ce; and by the state. which appropri ites about 


$300,000 annually, in aid of lor il and parental etlorts. The rate paid by 


parents and by districts, is collected with the ordinary tax« 
The « irse of instruction is thie ime as in the primary chools of other 
te 1 Germany Religious instruction is given to the children on sta- 
ted diay nd hours. Ifa school is composed of scholars belonging to dif- 
ent sects, the religious instruction is given by the pastor of each sect 
Kvery hool according to law must have a small nur ery rarden un- 
der th ire { the teacher, where the p ipil vay learn the mode of treat 
ing trees and plant Out of 6065 German schools. it ippears from the 


official re ports that 9284 had such grounds attac hed. 


By i regulati ym ad pple d in 1836, eve ry teacher appointed loa public 


school, must have qu ilified himself at one of the Normal Schools There 
are seven of these institutions now in operation, viz.: five for Catholic 
teachers, at Bamberg, Eichstadt, Speyer, Keiserslautern, and Lauingen ; 


two for Protestant teacher at Altdor! and Schwabach. 
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The oldest Seminary is at Bamburg. It was founded in 1777, as a 
Normal School, according to the meaning at that time conveyed by this 
designation,—that is, a model or pattern school, to which teachers resorted 
for observation, and a temporary course of lectures, and was raised into a 
seminary, composed of teachers, in 1791. The course of instruction in 
1846, was as follows: 

1. Religion,—explanation of the catechism, Bible History, and sacred 
songs. 

2. German Language, speaking, reading and writing 

3. Geography, including Natural History, and History. 

4. Arithmetic. 

5. Drawing and Geometry 

6. Penmanship, with constant exercises in composition 
7. Music, vocal and instrumental 

8. Pedagogics, general principles of education, methods of instruction, 
discipline, and administration of school affairs 

The number of pupils in 1844 was thirty-one, for whom there were three 
permanent teachers residing in the institution, and several teachers em- 
ployed in special branches from the town. The pupils board in the Insti- 
tution, and are charged a small fee for the privileges of instruction, includ- 
ing board, lodging, tuition, &c., which is, however, reduced from time to 
time, in consequence of diligence and proficiency. It does not exceed 
$38 in any case. The course embraces two years. Out of study hours 
the pupils are under the special supervision of two of the instructors. 

For the Protestant teachers there are two seminaries, one at Altdorf, 
and the other at Schwabach 

Jacobi, who was formerly inspector of the Seminary at Altdorf, and is 
now director of the new Protestant Seminary at Schwabach, published 
the following outline of a plan for a Seminary, in his Pedagogical Jour- 
ney in 1847, and which, we may now conclude, he is aiming to realize in 
the institution now in his charge. 

‘* For the location of a seminary I should choose a large town: for, however 
much may be said in favor of country towns, there are in large towns more 
means of culture and teaching; teachers and pupils are more easily provided 
with board; the institution is subjected to a more constant and intelligent in- 
spection, and there is less exposure to a change of teachers, on account of the 
desirableness of a town residence to an educated man, and the facilities of edu- 
cation for sons and daughters 

I would have a large, healthy and attractive building, without any thing re 
pulsive in or about it, and in it there should be accommodations for the Direc- 
tor, a housekeeper, and sixty pupils. 

Each teacher should have his separate department: to one teacher should be 
assigned Religion, pedagogic and didactic ; to another, German Language, lite- 
rature and history ; toa third, Realia, (natural science, ) arithmetic penmanship, 
and drawing; and toa fourth, the whole course of musical instruction and 
practice. Each teacher must not only be master of his branch, but must have 
a practical power and skill to form future teachers in his department, without 
being obliged to call in aid from any other teachers 

Every teacher should be adequately compensated, so as to give his whole 
time and soul to the institution, and he should rank with the professors in the 
gymnasia, and be subordinate only to the supervision of the highest govern- 
mental authority. 
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Every teacher should exhibit sincere piety, exemplary conduct, a glowing 
zeal in the cause of education, and an enthusiastic attachment to the institu- 
tions of his country ; found always on the side of education, religion and his 
king, and above all, of his profession. The Director must be a good theolo- 
gian, and must be so thoroughly trained in every department of study pursued in 
the institution, as to be able to answer 7 the questions of the pupils ; 
must be a good musician, and a ready and gifted speaker, so as to be able to touch 
the heart in leading the devotions and public exercises ‘of the institution. He 
must also be a man of business habits, and possess a tact in governing and 
moving others to his purposes. To suc h a direc tor I would chee rfully com- 
init the charge of the seminary, and to whom all other teachers must be subor- 
dinate, so far as the impulse and direction of the instruction and exercises are 
| mncerned. 

I would be very cautious in introducing text books, which may afterward be 
followed exclusively by the pupils, when they become teachers. Every text 
book used in the school should be subjected to the sharpest competition and 
most rigid scrutiny, as to its principles and methods. 

I'he regulations of the Seminary should be few and general, leaving the de- 
tails of administration to the Director and a council of the teachers. It would 
be a matter of indifference to me, whether the pupils studied by themselves, or 
together. recited a particular study in the forenoon or afternoon, provided the 
best good of all was secured, and the great end of the Institution realized in 
producing good men, sincere Christians, sound scholars, and faithful and able 
teachers 

From time to time, the Institution should be visited by the highest authori- 
ties of the church and state, but not by subordinate and local school officers 


Bavaria has a population of about 4,250,000. The Educational Insti- 
tutions consist of 


3 Universities, viz., at Munich, with nl ue 1,329 stude nts, 
i ee ete 300 
al 408 ¢é 
i. ee a ae ae eae 3.110 oc 
24 Gymnasiums, . a ee ee eo ee 85.681 - 
= Mechanies’ Si schools. a are ae ae 2 7,495 " 
) Latin Schools. bo nh o Oe at eek - deat Se A 
So remtocune Bence. 2 os wee ek 493 S 
9 Normal Seminaries, . ieee: Get le 696 " 
6.065 German, or Common Se hools, ij 2 as ss Soe « 


One Institution for the blind ; one Institution for deaf mutes; one Col- 
lege or Higher Seminary for young ladies; one Academy of science; 
one School tor artists. 


The following remarks on the schools and teachers of Bavaria, are 
taken from Kay’s “ Social Conditon and Education of the People.” 
The statistics differ in some particulars from those given above. 


When I was in Nuremburg, in the kingdom of Bavaria, I asked a poor man, 
whether they obliged him to send his children to school. He said, “ Yes; I must 
either send them to school or educate them at home, or I should be fined very 
heavily.”” I said, “I suppose you don’t like these rules ?’’ He answered, “ Why 
not, sir? I ama very poor man; I could not afford the time to teach my chil- 
dren myself, nor the expense of paying for their education myself ; the municipal 
authorities pay all the school fees for my children, and give them good clothes to 
wear at school ; both my children and myself are the gainers by such an arrange- 
ment; why should I object to it ?”’ 

In Ratisbon, I spent the whole of one day in company with a poor peasant, who 
acted as my guide. [| said to him, “* Have you any good schools here for your chil- 
dren ?”? He answered with an air of astonishment, “ Oh dear yes, sir: all our 
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children go to school; the law obliges us to send them to schoo r les 1 
schools for them.’’ I said, “ but don’t you d ke being ob ge 
children to school ? lle answere« Wi hould r teacl | 
and learned men, and our children learn from them many thing ! ‘ 
hem afterward to get on in the world much better than the ild | ) 
ii they were norant and ib ‘ stud la 1 4 3 
s of men are the teachers Hea ere ) 
tl are all educated at the « ges I sa But ar ‘ 
era ked b pe lle a vered \) i | 
teach our children ma iseful things : ; 

When I reached M h, 1 ged rdingt is : 
sn guide la dh tot © mie s . I 
dren of poor people w é uted, and told him, that | 
best, but the I scl ly Ile ans ed > 
schon here he g ernu has di e a great deal for I 
a ‘ yy | uid Wi t cI » th Vor i 
nsw I I don’t J \ pool ‘ but I w t 
V h re my ¢ l h l I wua | rman i can il 
for the edu iot! ‘ and many ot e childre¢ ) 
are HkKe I 1, 8 t ru “ ense of th 

\ y fter | | ver dt | } f 
instruct , we CCK Lt I it nidre { I 
i Su lott Mid 1 if si ! | 
In th uy 1 
atta 1 to tl ~ led. © r fl ‘ 
rooms, each abou Of ) 1 | 
parallel rows of desks, maps, drawing-boards ls | 
} Is Class-I ns were r tl OVS nd f r ti 
ill classified, rding to the time f entering the s 
been less than a ear intl sel 1 were put in th ht ( 
aiter remaining a yeargr a ir and a half i tl iit 
second iss, and thet t h er Classe l t 
them through t r tiv ha es, and rt 
ing tl school Kach school-r 1 was filled th | { 
forms ; the desk of the t her stood in f t of them a 
ri l with: ps, p ' ) KD 

The desks, for I | i ap ratus of each sel I 
suited to the age, size, or sof the « lren f | 
was destined Phe « en sa heir first year f's « 
tion, in the first cla i I | i i | 
second class-room, and so o1 

| went first into the second class-room. The children wer 
spectably dressed, that I uld not believe they. were the children of 
I expressed my doubt to my guid His answe as, “ My « re | 
er ’ a id then turr ti +} tea he he reque te | } mt ‘ 
parents of the children present Phe teacher made tl hild 
after another, and tell me, w) heir parents wet Ir tl eart 
two were the sons of count ‘ 1of a pl ‘ 
royal household, one of a porter thers of 
ers, who were too poor to p for their children’s ‘ a | 
were ¢ thed and educ ited at tl eX] se of the I Tl sat at 
desks together. They were clothed with « lt tabilit In 1 
ners, dress, cleanliness, and ppeara I « td n I st ( 
My inference from this interest cel was, that t h i f tl (; 
poor must be in a very different state to that of the child ir Englis} 
tw allow of such an intercourse, and je the richer classes to ed I 
sons at the same desks with the children of th peasants 


After spending some time in the different class-rooms, the quiet and order of 
which were admirable, I went to the town-hall to see the chief ed 
thority for the city itself. Outside his door, I found a poor woman waiting to se« 
him. 






[ asked her what she wanted. She said, she had a little girl of five year 
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rents would not allow their children to attend the same classes with them. The 
same association of children of different ranks of society takes place, to even a 
greater degree in Switzerland. 

I could mention a lady who moves in the first circles of London society, and 
who is rich enough and sufficiently interested in the improvement of her young 
relations to engage private tutors for them, if it were necessary, whose young 
grandchildren | found attending a village school for peasants, situated near the 
Lake of Geneva, where her son, who was till lately a member of the government 
of the canton, resided. To prove to me, that it was not carelessness about the 
children, that had led the parents to remain satisfied with the education given in 
the village school, she gave me an introduction to the teacher, and begged me to 
visit his classes. I accordingly went, and found there, what you may find in 
nearly every village in Germany and Switzerland, an educated and gentlemanly 
man, who appeared qualified to act as private tutor in any gentleman’s family 

The statistics, with which the Minister furnished me show, that, in 1846, there 
were in the kingdom of Bavaria, for a population little more than double that of 
our own metropolis, a much more effective system of national education, and 
much more perfect means for the education of the people, than we have in Eng- 
land and Wales. 

In 1846, the population of Bavaria was 4,440,000, and for this there were— 

8 normal colleges for the education of teachers for the elementary schools. 

696 students in the normal colleges, who were being educated as teachers. 

7,353 schools, (many of them containing as many as ten class-rooms and ten 
teachers. ) 

8,978 classes open on Fridays and Sundays, for young people attending the 
manufactories, and for men and women desirous of improving themselves in 
any particular branch of instruction. 

556,239 scholars of both sexes attending the schools ; 

565,876 persons of both sexes attending the Sunday and Friday classes. 

8,797 teachers, who have the management and direction of the schools and 
classes, 

615 industrial schools, where some particular art is taught. 

2,517 teachers of the industrial schools. 

85,681 persons attending the industrial schools. 

These statistics give the following results: that, in 1846, exclusive of the num- 
ber of persons attending the Sunday and Friday classes, and the industrial schools, 
about 1 person out of every 7 of the population was attending a daily school; that 
there was 1 normal college for every 555,000; 1 school for every 603, and 1 
teacher for every 508 persons in the kingdom. 


DR. GRASER’S COURSE OF INSTRUCTION 


IN THE 


COMMON SCHOOLS OF BAYREUTH, IN BAVARIA. 


Dr. Graser of Bayreuth, has developed a system of instruction, the 
principles of which he claims, are founded in the nature and purposes 
of education, and of man as its recipient. This system has been intro- 
duced into the common schools of his native place, and has attracted 
much attention from a class of teachers in Germany. Dr. Bache gives 
the following sketch of its general principles, and of its development in 
one of the common schools of Bayreuth: 

After considering the constitution of man, Dr. Graser lays down the 
principle, that he is destined to live in accordance with it, and in the pur- 
suit of holiness, (godliness, divinitat.) The child must be educated in 
reference to this destination. Man requires strength of body, hence 
physical education, and of soul (virtue,) hence moral education. His 
bodily strength must be rendered available by dexterity, his virtue by 
prudence. Both must be directed by intelligence, hence intellectual 
education. Besides, he must have a just sense of the harmony in the 
relations of life, or a feeling of fitness, or beauty, hence aesthetical edu- 
cation. As a condition of his being, man stands in certain relations 
to external nature, to his fellow men, and to God. Instruction in 
nature, man, and God, must, therefore, form the materials of his 
education. Nature must be viewed in its productions, the objects of 
natural history, or its phenomena, the objects of natural philosophy, 
or physics. To complete the study of nature, geography, arithmetic, 
geometry, and its applications, and drawing, must be called in, and 
the practical application of the study includes technology and do- 
mestic economy. The study of man requires that of the theory of gym- 
nastics, dietetics, history, and geography. To approach to God, man 
must know him. The first form of godliness is truth. God’s truth, then, 
as revealed, should be man’s study. The second form is justice; juris- 
prudence in higher education, or the laws of the land inpower, should, 
therefore, also form a part of man’s studies, and as accessory subjects, 
history and grammar. The third is love, taught through morals or 
practical religion. The fourth is beauty, requiring the study of paint- 
ing, music, poetry, and decorum. Dr. Graser next endeavors to modify 
the several subjects of education, according to the special wants of those 
who are to receive it, which he considers to depend upon their political 
situation. Thus, for his country, he divides men into three classes, the 
people, or governed; the nobles; and the reigning family, or governors. 
The first he considers as more concerned with material objects, the 
others with the ideal, or spiritual, and hence adopts two divisions of the 
subjects of study, as calculated for their schools. 
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each child, is furnished with a rectangle of pasteboard, or thin wood, in which 
five holes are pierced, corresponding to the fiv: angular points of the pentagon to 
be drawn. These are marked on the slat by inserting the points of the pencil 
through the holes, and the child is practiced in joining the points by hand. Prac- 


tice in this constitutes his first drawing lesson Returning to the rectangular part 
of the model, the positions of the vertical and horizontal boundary lines ar 


pointed out, and a plummet and common mason’s level are shown, to give a 
notion how these lines are established in practice, and a correct idea of their 


actual positions. Attention is next called to the horizontal side of the triangular 
cap, then to the sloping sides \ comparison of the angles which they form with 


j 11 


the horizon, and that formed by the horizontal and vertical lines, leads to the dis 


tinction between acute and right angles. The objects of a triangular roof, and 








of the rectangular lower part of the house, are next stated An obtuse angled 
polygonal roof is substituted for the one already mentioned. The form gives an 
illustration of the obtuse angle, placing it upon the model leads to counting as far 
as seven Dividing the house into stories by lines, to counting to nine T 

children are next led to enumerate the parts of the house as shown in the model, 


and with the which they are of course familiar, as the doors, windows, 





we The dis between squares and rectangles is made obvious Th 
parallelogram and rhomb are also here introduced. The distinction between 
eurved and straight lines, && Different simple drawings of cottages are made 
Counting is continued to ten \ddition is commenced by referring to the number 
of panes in the windows of the model, covering up those not to be added, and 
proceeding from smaller to larger numbers, within the limits of ten. These are 
extended to one hundred, stating to the children the mode of formation of com 
pound numbers, to assist their memory Subtraction is introduced by referenc 

to the same illustrations Menta thmetie alone is p ticed In adding nur 


bers which exceed ten, the tens are first added, then the units, carrying to the 


tens, if necessary; thus, in adding twenty-two and thirty-nine together, tl 
process would be, twenty-two is two tens and two ones; thirty-nine, three tens 
and nine ones; twotens and three tens are five tens; two ones and nine ones ar 
eleven ones, or one ten and one one; five tens and one ten are six tens, and one 
sixty-o1 Multiplication is begun also by a reference to the window panes 
which afford, usually, many combinations Division is similarly treated, the 
quest being such as the children would take an interest in solving, and their 
coins are early explained to them, and made the subjects of their exercises. Frac 


tions grow naturally from division. The foregoing instruction is interspersed with 


other matters yet to be described 
In fact, there is no fixed order of exercise, or school plan, according to Graser’ 
method, but the teacher is relied upon to advance the different parts of the instruc 


tion duly, according to his observation of the progress of the class 


The clements of physics, natural history, technology, and domestic economy, are 











thus introduced, it being understood that the same mixed method of question and 
answer, and of direct and inductive teaching, is used throughout Men did not 
always live in houses, but once in caves and huts. The inconveniences of such 
aces from cold, damp, We., are points d out The materials require 1 for a hous 
as stone, mortar, wood, iron, & Most of the children have seen the operation 
of bu ng, and ean tell the materials required: those who have not observed, 
v probably not let an opportunity pass afterw 1 of so doing Whence the 
stor * procured, quarries, quarrymen. The hewing of stom Limestone and 
! t | ts being presented to them. The conversion of the limestone into 
I th r of lime, making of mortar, its har lening, laying the stones 
) ! the t h for the foundations, A ‘ 

Next the wood is taken for tl subject of a lesson The distinction of wood 
from fruit-trees and forest trees is shown Shaping of the wood by sawing 
Beams. Planks. Boards. Laths. Trade of house carpenter. Of joiner, &e. 
In the same way iron is treated of. Bricks and tiles. Glass, 


In recapitulating these matters, or in presenting new ones, the elements of 


grammar are begur I nouns al tives are easily distinguished from the 
other parts of speech by tl 1 f the pupils themselves, when directed in 
the right way 

Uscd as incidental matters of instru but not as forming its ground work, 
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the circumstances, except those relating to the army, were out of the pale of their 
ordinary experience, and the complex mechanism of government was beyond the 
power of their reason to grasp. The German language is taught grammatically 
in this class, and, besides the geography and natural history of Bavaria, its his- 
tory, the biography of its most distinguished men, arithmetic, mental and written, 
geometry, drawing, singing, and morals from the sible At this stage of pro- 
gress, it is quite apparent that the branches require a different mode of instruc- 
tion, that they must be separated, and the progress of each regulated according 
to the adaptation of the mind of the pupil to its reception, and not according to 


any extraneous theoretical circumstances 

The two highest classes being joined under a teacher who pursued altogether 
the old method of instruction, | had no opportunity to put to the test the judgment 
formed in the lower class, which I have just expressed. Social or political cireum- 
stances do not afford, | am satisfied, a just method of arranging the details of in 
struction, though a knowledge of them should doubtless form a part of education 
The reasons why the arrangement of Graser produces satisfactory results in th 
lower classes are, first, that elementary instruction docs not require a systemat 
division of its subjects, in order to apply them to cultivating the intellect o 
morals, or for communicating knowledge: and second, that the subjects 
within the pale of the child’s experience, and refer to his every day wants and 


perceptions, Just the reverse, howeve r, is the case in the h gher divisions, and 
hence a different method becomes absolut ly necessary.* Still the leading idea 


of the system, that to deve lop the intellectual, moral, and physica 


] faculties of man 


is not sufficient, but that he must be educated in reference to the | 
is to take a part, strikes with the force of truth, independently of th 
may be devised to carry it into effect 


The institutions which Dr. Graser considers necessary to give the entire pub 





I 
instruction of a nation are 
POPULAR SCHOOLS. SCHOOLS FOR HIGHER INSTRUCTION 
1. The elementary school. 1. The elementary school 
2. The real school, (“ real gymnasium.’’) 2. The gymnasium 
3. The real institute, (“ real university.’’) 3 iniversity 


The character of the instruction appropriate to these establishments may, a 
cord ng to his views, be thus « X presse d n the eleme ntary s« hool, it should be 


popular and inductive; in the real school, practical and scientific; and in th 


university, scientific and practical, or applying science to practice 


This view is also taken by Dr 





*r, whose experience and skill as a teacner I 


slready so often referred to. See h irney through Germany Reise durch De 


land, &c., pp. 132, 133.) 





AUSTRIA. 


Austria has a system* of education which, from the village school to the 


Iniversity, is gratuitously open to all, and which, in all its departments, is 
based on religion, and governed and molded by the State. Its universality 
is secured not by direct compulsion, as in Prussia, but by enactments which 
render a certificate of school attendance and educational protic iency neces- 
sary to exercise a trade, or be employed as a workm.un,t to engage in the 
service of the State in any cap wity, or to be married. Besides this, it is made 
the interest of the wealthy landholders to contribute liberally for the educa- 
tion of their tenants and the poor, by throwing upon them the support of 


ie pauper population 
All the institutions for education are under the supervision of a Board or 
Council (the Hof-studien Commission) at Vienna, « OMpose d of laymen ap- 
pointed by the crown, and at the head of which a Minister of Public Instruc- 
Vis p! wed in 1845 It is the duty of this body to investigate all com- 
plaints ag st these institutions; suggest and prepare plans of improve- 
I t, and counsel the crown in all matters referred to them. Under them 


3a graduated system of superintendence, to be exercised jointly, by the 
jiritual authorities in the various subdivisions of the empire. 





civil id st 
The bishop and his « onsistory, jointly with the landestelle, has charge of all 
t scholastic institutions of the diocese ; the rural dean, jointly with the krei- 

it, of those of a district; the parochial incumbent, and the civil commis- 
sury, those of a parish. This general arrangement has reference to the 
Catholic establishment ; but the proper authorities of the Protestant, Greek, 


Hebrew churches are substituted for those of the Catholic, for all that 


revards the members of their several communions 





There re SIX ¢ TT of schools subjected to the supe rintendence of the 
ed on-board ; namely, the popular, the gymnasial, the philosophical, the 
medico-chirurgical, the juridical, and the theological. The four last of these 
form separately the objects of various special institutions; and, combined 

I constitute t four faculties of the universities. 

. gymnasium is the school for classical learning, mathematics, and ele- 

. i’ ’ : . . 

Phe popu s comprehend the establishments of various dé 

up Lot prea | character, to those whe 
| ( I emul tort study of the learned lane uavges The 
of the t re often termed, the (rivial 
( the German se ) ont 1, or intended to be established, in every 
district Or parish Of Lowl or ce ity, lor the primary instrue tion in religion 

* The ving our f the educational system of Austria is abridged mainly from Turn 
bull’s Austri 

+ Turnt mentions an instiun fa Jarge manufacturer in Bohemia, who was fined for em- 


led with the requisite ce riificates of education, 
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rian. For the instruction of the He- 








ts there are gy! s and other schools, wherein the same 
1 as in the eral establishments of the empire, except only 
f Jewish are substituted for those of Christian theology. In 
( es OL Know dive, Lilt vyovernment establisl ments are very nu- 
lical and surgical academies, clerical academies, polytechnic 
institutions in all branches, and a college for the Eastern 
uular schools are inspected and directed by the parochial incum- 
vith a view to this duty, is bound to receive instruction, previous 
luction to a benefice, in the system of scholastic management. or, 
lint lat lige of ft edicts, the science of pe lagogy. 
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vises alike both the ministry and the teachers; most espe cially enforcir g the 
rule, that those books only shall be used, and those instructions only be 
given, Which have been commanded by imperial edict. Above thes« district 
inspectors, each diocese has a higher officer, under the name of oberaufsehe v. 


or inspector-general, who is named by the crown, and is in most cases a 
member of the cathedral chapter His supervision extends not to the volks- 
schulen only, but also to the eal and the hau pl-s¢ hulen; and for these pur- 
poses he is the disirict-1 iuspector for the city of his re sidence, and the nspect« 
or-general for the whole dioces He is the official referee, whose opinion 


the consistory are bound to demand in everv exercise of the ir educ ational 


functions, and by whom they are in fact principally guided; since every 
matter wherein their sentiments may not agree with his, must be referred 
‘rs for 
detail 


tulis 


to the decision of the landestelle. He examines and certifies teache 
appointment by the consistory ; receives quarterly statements in al 
} | ry 


from his subordinate inspectors, and embodies them into general reports, 


for the landestelle and the crown; finall¥, as supervisor of spiritual in- 
struction, he examines candidates for orders, and novices for monastic vows, 


and grants certain testimonials of proficiency which are indispens ble for 
their admission. 





To the episcopal con ies, headed by the bishop, is committed the 
general supervision of all the se istic concerns of the diocese, the regu- 
lations of matters of discipline, the communication of instruction, and the 
investigation of delinquencis It is: part of their functions to order the 
erection of schools, to appornt the teachers, to authorize the payment of 
pensions to teachers in sickness or in age, and to their dows and orphans, 
when entitled to them; but in these points, as in all others w volve 
any exercise of real authority, patronage, or influence, their acts are invalid 
without the confirmation of e landestelle. For the professors of non- 
Romanist creeds, these respective f i discharged in t several 
gradations by officers of their ow The Protestant f ind 
Supe rintendents are the distri tis it provincial Inspectors-gen- 
eral for their respective communi the functions of the diocesan 
consistories are transferred to the central Calvinistic and Lutheran consist- 


ories at Vienna. 
The bal hools of higher de ree, the Gy mnasium, the Lyes um, the Theo- 





logical Seminary, and the University, are all, as well as the popular schools, 
more or less subjected to the supervision of the diocesan and his consistory ; 
but these depend more imme tely on the edueatior board at Vienna, 
Over each of them presides i director, who is charged with the general mane 
agement, in point both of discipline and instruction, acting under the orders 
of the board, or the edicts of the empero The various professors and 
teachers are all either named or approved b the landestelle, or the edueca- 


tional board; the same discriminating precautions being adoptes + ut the 


popular schools, for the religious instruction of those who profess non- 
Romish creeds. In every station, and in the various branches of education. 
the pupils are subjected to half-yearly examinations by authorized visitors ; 
and from the result of these examinations, as we!! as from the testimenials 
vhich each is bound to produce as to moral conduet, and also as to religious 
knowledge from the minister of his communion, the director forms the re- 
ports which are furnished to the government 

For the erection of popular schools, certain rules are laid down w 1 in- 
eure their erection as Occasion m re re Although no ordinances com- 


pel educatio , yet the inducements held out to desire it are so great, that for 


schools of this dese ription there sa constantl cr sIng den d, partly 
arising from the people themselves, and partly instigated by the spiritual and 
éivil authorities ; and, indeed, so urgent have of late years been ap} tions 


to this effect, that it has become a usual, although not universal practice, to 
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require of the parishioners, or the inhabitants of the district petitioning, that 
they shall bind themselves by voluntary assessment to bear the whole ora 
portion of the attendant expenses. After the locality has been fixed by the 
aufseher and the kreisamt, it depends on the landestelle to Issue the decree 
that the school be built . and, this being done, the law then provides for its 
gratuitous erection and completion. The lord of the soil is bound to grant 
the land and the materials; the inhabitants of the district to supply the la- 
bor; and the patron of the parochial benefice the internal fittings-up; all 
subsequent repairs, as well as the hiring of buildings for temporary accom- 
modation, being a charge on these three parties jointly. 

Notwithstanding, however, these ample provisions for general education, 
it will be readily conceived, that in a country where certain classes possess 
irge pe inary means and high aristocratic feelings, instruction cannot be 
lutely confined to public institutions. In Vienna and other cities, many 


} 








ademic establishments of a superior order exist, endowed in the manner 
of our public schools ; and in these, or in the schools of the monasteries be- 
fore mentioned, wherein boarders are permitted to be received, or, finally, 
under private tutors in their own families, a large portion of the higher 
classes receive their education. 

In addition to the above summary of the system of primary schools 
in Austria, we present a few particulars as to the inspection of teach- 
ers and schools. The law requires that every district inspector, or over- 


seer, must lake care 


1. That his district is supplied with a sufficient number of school-buildings ; and 
for this end, he is empowered, in conjunction with the village or town magistrates, 
to levy a school-rate upon the houseliolders of his district 

y 4 Phat all tl hit chool-buildings, which are erected from time to time in his 
district, are built in healthy situations, not neat any noisy workshops, or any 
sWallip or bad smells that the class-rooms are built accord ng to the plans, which 
have been prescribed by government; that the class-rooms are well provided 


p wards, maps, and all necessary schoo] apparatus 
e school-buildings are kept in good repair, well and frequently white- 
shed, and well w irmed and l ehted 
4. That a good and suitable house is provided for the teachers and their fami- 
es, and that it is kept in a good condition and fit for their use 


Phat the curé of each parish regularly inspects his school ; that he watches 








t} mduct and character of the teacher; that he examines the scholars fre 
q nt - and that he aids the teacher by his counsel, advice and assistance 
6. That the par shioners send all their children. who are between the ages of 
six and twelve, to school regularly, and that they pay the weekly school-fees in a 
regular manner 
i‘. That each parochial magistrate is zealous, in enfi ga regular ] at 
tend ¢, in suppol 4 e teacl s, and in | ‘ i them f: thie ist disre 
8} ful treat 
8. That regular periodical reports of the state and progress of the schools in his 
lis el varded mur 1ucH ni uy rates | t turn, are 
re I to f 1 ene t rt of the pr ess of educa i the whole 
( he Minister of 1 \ 
| } ! \ na is informed ever ca the actual 
! ‘ irish of their rea pire of 
1 i 1th hich juire assistan of the results 
! xX s 1 the ren est pl s: and of 
ber I ho ha not ttende tl C1lasscs 
¥ su ‘ t r 


Each inspector must visit all the primary schools in his district at 


jeast once every year 


For this purpose e is re ured to divide all the schools in his district into two 
ind to visit one of these in the latter part of one year, and in the early part 
hool in spring and winter alternately 


: 





succeeding year, 80 as to see each s 
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there are any scholars, 1 © appear t i , 
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He must take care that the school-room is kept sufficiently warm ; that it is well 
} ; 
it, and that it is well Aeaned every second day 


aired when the children are « 

In order to make the scholars industrious and obedient, the teacher must win 
the respect of his scholars; he can not do this by a sullen, angry countenance, or 
by using the ruler, or by making a noise ; but by evincing knowledge of his busi- 
ness, by command over himself, and by a manly, sensible, and unchangeable 
behavior 

If the teacher leaves his class-room often in the day, or is inattentive or careless 
in his manner of unparting instruction, or is lazy, impatient, or irritable, the conse- 
quence will be, that his scholars will be disorderly, and will gain little or no good 
from their school attendance 

The teacher must guard against the extremes of both kindness and harshness ; 
he must act like an affectionate, but sensible father ; he must make a great distine- 


ClCSSNERS, and 


tion between his manner of reproving acts of mere childish ca 


+ 


] i 
actual sins; he must never employ severe punishments, as long as he can hope t 


succeed by milder means; and he must avoid any thing like unfairness in his 
praises and punishments 

The teacher must carefully avoid hastily resorting to the rod; he must never 
box a child's ears; or pull or pinch them; or pull its hair; or hit him on the 
head, or any tender part; or use any other instrument of punishment, than a rod 
or stick ; and that only in cases of great faults. Even in these cases, this kind of 
punishment may only be administered after having obtained the consent of the 
overseer, and of the parents of the child, and in their presence 


The teacher must take care to be polite and frie ndly to the parents ot his schol 
ars; if he is obliged to complain to any of them of their children, he must do it 





without showing any thing like personal irritation ; he must never send his com- 
plaints to them by any of his sche lars, or by th rd persons ; for, by such means 
mistakes are easily made, and unkind feelings are often excited 

If the teacher is obliged to speak severely to any one, he must be careful not to 
do so in the presence of his children 

The teacher must not engage in any trade or business ; he must not keep a shop, 
he must not play music at public festivities and he must avoid al] companies and 


places, which would be likely to throw any suspicion on his character, or to 


injure his reputation. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS IN AUSTRIA 


In the school system of Austria. a Normal School is a pattern or model 
school, which is the primary signification of the word Normal. Of this 
class of schools there is one in the principal town in each province, and 
also in the chief town of each circle. In these Normal Schools the older 
boys who have passed through the course of instruction in the el 


and superior schools, and show a peculiar desire or fitness for the busi 


ementary 


ness of teaching. are arranged in aclass for special instruction in a course 
of pedagogy. The course embraces a review of the studies pursued in 
the elementary schools, lectures on the principles of education, and the 


art of teaching, and practice as assistants in the lower classes of the 


schools s| he time occupie d by the course of study and practice vari 
from six months to two vears being longer in the proving ial head schoo 
than in the head school of the cirele. ‘There are twenty hours devoted 


in each week to the course, which are distributed as follows: 


Peda rOgY, ° ° ° . ° ° . ° ° ° ° e 3 hours. 
Methods of Religious Instruction, . ... . . . 2 
Higher Arithmetic / 8 «@ 4 & So 
Writing and Drawing, . a ee ee eee 
Exercises in Composition, a a de de tent we wel 
Geography,. .. . ik @& & ee l 
Physical Education, ; on a ee ee a 
Vocal and Instrumental Music, . . . .... 3 


No one is allowed to teach unless he has gone through a course of 


Normal School training, either in the hea 


1 school of the province or the 
circle This ystem of training teachers was first introduced by ordet! 
of Maria Theresa, in 1771, under the personal supervision of I’elbinger 
who was invited from Silesia for this purpose. The experiment wa 
commenced in the school connected with the convent of St. Ste phen n 
Vienna. and the teachers of the city and suburbs were ass mbled and 
instructed in the new methods of teaching pursued in Prussia. Th 
sch Ta) rece ived, in 177 2. the privile re of publi hing all school b »0ks ust ] 
in schools on the crown Jands of Austria, which was, in 1773, extended 
over the empire The profits of this monopoly were set apart for the sup 
port of a Normal teacher in the head school (the best primary superior 
echool) of each province. 

The mode of training teachers does not satisfy the best educators of 


Austria It vive a routine knowledge of methods, but does not secure 


that mastery of principles, or that formation of the pedagogical character, 
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practice in the laboratory of a school is, besides, very nearly of the kind required 
for the manufactory. These, among other circumstances render the problem in 
regard to successful preparation for the arts depending upon chemistry, different 
from that relating to the art of the machinist. It is in this de partment that the 
polytechnic school of Vienna is particularly strong. There can be no doubt that 
Austrian manufactures in general have received a great impulse through the me- 
dium of this institution, and particularly of its scholastic department, but while 
praise is yielded to the different courses, the arrangements for teaching chemistry 
Inust be considered as having a pre ference over the others. 
The lessons in the commercial school embrace the following subj cts :— 


I. Commercial correspondence, three hours per week 

Il. The science of trade (Handelswissetschatt,) three hours. 
Il!. Austrian laws relating to trade and exchange, three hours. 
IV. Commercial arithmetic, six hours 

V. Book-keeping, by single and double entry, four hours 

VI. Account of the materials of trade. (Waarenkunde,) the sources, uses, properties, kinds, 
lulterations to which they are subject, &c., four hours 

Vil. Commercial geography, three hours 

VIL. History of commerce, three hours. There are five professors in this school 


Once a week the professors of the institute mect, under the preside ney of the 
lireetor, to confer on the business of the institution. Saturday is appropriated in 
part to this purpose, and there are no exercises for the students on that day 
f professors is secretary of the board. The professors rank by regula- 


One of th vr 
tion with those of the universities. 

The lectures last from October to August of « very year At the close of them, 
a pupil who wishes a certificate in any branch, presents himself, and is examined 
by a professor, in presence of a director and of two members of the imperial com- 
mission of studies. A student who has attended the lectures, and does not wish 
to be examined, may receive a certificate of atte ndance. 
To supply the place of a regular division of studies for different callings, on 
earlier programmes contained a recommendation of certain courses of study 
The recommendations were the follow 


as preparatory to particular occupations 
ing For tradesmen, the two years of the real school, and one year of the com- 
mereis K or for a more complete education, an additional year, embracing 
the cours of chemistry, physics, and technology of the technical school For 
whers, manufacturers of chemical products, of salt, 





rs, printers in stuffs, ble: 
of saltpeter, for miners, metallurgists, brewers, &c., special chemistry, physics, 
and technology, with some of the courses of the commercial school For ma 
tinists, hydraulic engineers, mill-wrights, foremen in manufactories, and mining 
engineers—a course of two years was recommended, the first to embrace mathe 
maties, physies, and draw ing, and the second, mechanics, machine-drawing, and 
technology. Asa preparation for agriculturists and foresters—courses of mathe 
maties, physics, practical geometry, chemistry and book-keeping. For miners 
ithematics, physics, practical geometry, me chanics, drawing, and book-keeping 





ill 
lor surveyors, mathematics, physics, practical geometry, drawing, and book 
keeping 

Phet still ular course laid down for architects and civil engineers, th 


tion of which entitles to a diploma The first year includes 








‘ I li I itics, t chnology, and drawing; the sé cond, h ohe r mathe 
mia , pl _ and drawing; the third, the applic d mathematics, mechanics 
tical gcometry, and drawing; the fourth, architecture, engineering, drawing 


. chemistry, and book-keeping 





! th stitut s priated to the several dey irtments, and is 
) student s | professors Yearly appropriations, besides 

! nd ad plorm fees, ar levoted to its increas: The prote ssors have 

¢ right of recommending such works to be purchased as they may deem of use 


n their departments An annual is published by the institute, consisting of origi 
nal and selected scientific articles, by the professors, and notices of the institution. 
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Cashau, Oedenburg, Popa, Saros-Patak. 


+ At Kerestur and Torda. 
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TABLE IL—INSTITUTIONS OF SECONDARY AND SUPERIOR 
EDUCATION, 
, Pre 5: rE 
No. |r?) | Students. | Outlay ‘ae eat 
: UNIVERSITIES ‘ 
Vienna 1 71 4.718 256 8 21.5°3 
Gratz én 1 2 #76 47 1.2007 
Innsbruck .. l 24 317 52 3.593 
Prague Rear 1 63 3,341 55 SAMS 
Olimiutz j eee 1 26 640 112 5.000 
Lemberg “ 1 41 1.403 45 4.460 
Pesth 1 , . . ; oe 
Pavia l 60 1,316 80.e21 24 4.200 
Padua 1 ww 
Total (without Hungary) 9 353 43,758 
Lycea. 
Salzburg, with Theol., Philos., and Medicine 1 P-) 23.465 7 455 
Linz * “ ad “ 1 2 2.090 10 win 
Laibach “ “ “ a l 23 22,160 39 2.204 
Klagenfurth a “ “ ] 14 4,624 26 1.409 
Klausenburg “ « “ . l 14 Bel 
5 83 71,149 a2 4,520 
In Hungary, 14° , 
Seminaries For Divines. 
Vienna (Protestant ° i 5 59 17,007 Ww 2.400 
Redemptorists (for their order i 6 ~ 
Admont . 1 6 - 
Mantern 1 7 ot) 
Tarnow / ° _ 
Przemysl § bs . 156 
Lemberg 1 > 31 
Carlowitz (Greek Church l 9 30 
Zara . l 7 46 
Hermannstadt (Greek ] l 60 
In Hungary, 2+ 10 i 409 w” 2.400 
Co_teces Or PutLosornyy...... ; 25 166 3,192 127,089 38 140 
a em \ for boys 31 195 3,508 163. 29.097 
, . . ee (for girls... 10 29 429 21 2,026 
§ Catholic 116 Bag 505.350 446 20.515 
G ¢ (Grammar-Schools = 
yuxasta§ (GrammarSchools) ) provestant| 14 Hy 2.063 13 72 
198 | 1,378 915,328 GRl 53.850 
Total cost of the higher establishments for -— CO -_— 
education, without including Hungary 222) 1 ie WAGT 1,577,955 1387 104,558 
* 2 at Presburg; 2 Raab; 1 Agram, Debreczin, Eperies, Erlau, Grosswardein, Kasmurk, 


t At Krems, Kremsemunster. G’rz, Trent, Budweis, Leitomischl, Pilsen. Briinn, Nikolsburg, 
Przemysi, Tarnopol, Czernowitz, Zara, Milan, Brescia, Cremona, Mantua, Bergamo, Como, 


Lodi, Venice, Verona, Udine, Vicenza 
In Hungury, at Stein am Auger and Szeyechin, 2. 


>and 13 Protestant Gymnasia. 





@ Hungary has 67 Cath 
The Mining Academy 
and has 55 Bursarships endowed with 11,000 florins annually. 
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Schemnitz has 7 Professors, 233 Students: it costs 11.500 florins, 
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SWITZERLAND. 


Tue following general outline of the educational institutions of Switzer- 
land, will be found to contain not only an interesting notice of the Normal 
Schools of that country, but also valuable hints respecting the compulsory 
attendance of children at school, and school inspection, as well as the re- 
lations of education to pauperism. It is abridged from a recent work by 
Joseph Kay, published by J. Hatchard and Son, London, 1846, entitled 
“The Education of the poor in England and Europe.” 


* Perhaps ofall countries Switzerland offers the most instructive lesson 
to any one investigating educational systems and institutions. It is divi- 
ded into twenty-two independent cantons, each of which manages its own 
internal policy after its own peculiar views; so that the educational sys- 
tems of the several cantons differ very materially, whilst the federal gov- 
ernment which unites all, brings all into intimate connection one with 
another, and facilitates improvement, as the institutions which are found 
to work best are gradually adopted by all the different governments. 
Each canton being acquainted with the systems pursued by the others, 
the traveler is enabled, not only to make his own observations on the 
various results, but is benefited also by the conversation of men accus- 
tomed to compare what is being done by their own government with 
what is being done by others, and to inquire into the means of perfecting 
their educational systers. 

But the advantage to be derived from an investigation of the various 
efforts made by the different cantons, is still further increased by the fact 
of their great difference in religious belief. Thus, the population of the 
canton of Vaud, tor example, is decidedly Presbyterian,—that of Lucerne 
is almost exclusively Roman Catholic, whilst those of Argovia and Berne 
are partly Protest unt and partly Roman Catholic Not only, therefore, 
does the traveier enjoy the advantage of studying the educational sys- 
tems of countries professing different religious creeds, but the still greater 
one of witnessing the highly satisfactory solution of the various difficulties 
arising from differences of religious befief existing under the same gov- 
ernment, 

The great development of primary education in Switzerland, dates 
from 1832 or 1833, immediately after the overthrow of the old aristocrati- 
cal oligarchies. No sooner did the cantonal governments become tho- 
roughly popular, than the education of the people was commenced on a 
grand and liberal scale, and from that time to this, each year has witness- 
ed a still further progress, until the educational operations of the several 
governments have become by far their most weighty and important du- 
ties. 

Throughout all the cantons, with the exception of Geneva, Vallais, and 
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three small mountainous cantons on the Lake of Lucerne, where the popu- 
lation is too scanty and too scattered to allow of the erection of many 
schools, education is compulsory ; that is, all parents are required by law 
to send their children to school from the age of six to the age of fourteen, 
and, in several cantons, to the age of sixteen. The schoolmasters in the 
several communes are furnished with lists of all the children in their dis- 
tricts, which are called over every morning on the assembling of school ; 
the absentees are noted, and also the reasons, if any, for their absence ; 
these lists are regularly examined by the inspectors, who fine the parents 
of the absentees for each day of absence. 

In some of the manufacturing districts, the children are permitted to 
leave school and enter the mills at the age of eleven, if they have then ob- 
tained from the inspectors a certificate of being able to read and write ; 
but they are obliged to attend a certain number of periodical lessons 
afterward, until they attain the age of fourteen or fifteen. In the canton 
of Argovia, however, which is one of the manufacturing districts of Swit- 
zerland, the children are not allowed to enter the mills until they attain 


the age of thirteen, and I was assured by several of the manufacturers of 


this canton, that they did not suffer any inconvenience from this regula- 
tion, although it had been warmly opposed at first by the commercial 
men. 

It ought to be remembered, that these laws are enforced under the 
most democratic forms of government. 

The people themselves require attendance at the schools, so conscious 
are they of the necessity of education to the encouragement of temper- 
ance, prudence, and order 

In the cantons of Berne, Vaud. Argovia, Zurich, Thurgovia, Lucerne, 
and Schatfhouse, where this law is put into force most stringently, it may 
be said with truth, that all the children between the ages of seven and 
fifteen are receiving a sound and religious education. This is a most 
charming result, and one which is destined to rapidly advance Switzer- 
land, within the next eighty years, in the course of a high Christian civil- 
ization. One is astonished and delighted, in walking through the towns 
of the cantons I have mentioned, to miss those heart-rending scenes to be 
met with in every English town; I mean the crowds of filthy, half-clothed 
children, who mity be seen in the back streets of any of our towns. grovel 
ing in the disgusting filth of the undrained pavements, listening to the 
lascivious songs of the tramping singers, witnessing scenes calculated to 
demoralize adults, and certain to leave their impress on the susceptible 
minds of the young, quarreling, swearing, fighting, and in every way 
emulating the immorality of those who bred them. There is scarcely a 
town in England and Wales whose poorer streets, from eight in the morn- 
ing until ten at night, are not full of these harrowing and disgusting 
scenes, which thus continually show us the real fountain-head of our de- 
moralized pauperism. In Switzerland nothing of the kind is to be seen. 
The children are as regularly engaged in school, as their parents are in 
their daily occupations, and henceforward, instead of the towns continu- 
ing to be, as in England, and as they have hitherto been in Switzerland, 
the hot-beds and nurseries of irreligion., immorality, and sedition, they will 
only afford still more favorable opportunities, than the country, ofadvanc- 
ing the religious, moral, and social interests of the children of the poor. 
How any one can wonder at the degraded condition of our poor, after 
having walked through the back streets of any of our towns, is a thing I 
never could understand. For even where there are any schools in the 
town, there are scarcely ever any playgrounds annexed to them ; so that 
in the hours of recreation the poor little children are turned out into the 
streets, to far more than forget all the moral and religious counsel given 
in the school. It is strange that we do not understand how invaluable 
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the refuge is, which a school and playground afford to the children of the 
poor, however indifferent the education given in the school. 

This small country, beautified but impoverished by its Alpine ranges, 
containing a population* less than that of Middlesex, and less than one- 
half its capital, supports and carries on an educational system greater 
than that which our government maintains for the whole of England and 
Wales! Knowing that it is hopeless to attempt to raise the character of 
the education of a country without first raising the character and position 
of the schoolmaster, Switzerland has est tblished, and at the present mo- 
ment supports, thirteen Normal schools for the instruction of the school- 
masters and schoolmistresses, whilst England and Wales rest satisfied 
with six! Eleven of these schools are permanent, and are held during 
the whole of the year; the remaining two sit only for about three months 
yearly, for the purpose of examining monitors recommended by the mas- 
ters of the primary schools, and desirous of obtaining diplomas to enable 
them to act as schoolmasters. In the majority of these schools the mem- 
bers of the different religious sects are received with a willingness and 
with a Christian charity, which puts to shame our religious intolerance 
Nor does this liberality proceed trom any carelessness about the religious 
education of the people. for no master can obtain, from his canton’s gov- 
ernment, a diploma, to enable him to officiate as schoolmaster, without 
having first obtained from a clergyman of his own church a certificate of 
moral character and of competency to conduct the religious education in 
the school for which he is destined ; but it proceeds rather from a recog- 
nition of this great truth, that the cause of religion must be deeply injured 
by neglecting the secular education of the people. and from a Christian 
resolution in all parties to concede somewhat, for the sake of insuring 
what must be the foundation of all social improvement, the advancement 
of the intelligence and morality of the people. M. Gauthey, a Presbyte- 
rian clergyman, and director of the Normal schools at Lausanne, M. 
Vehrli. director of the Normal school near Constance, the professors of the 
Normal school in Argovia, M. Schneider von Langnau. minister of public 
instruction in the canton of Berne, and M. Fellenberg, of Hofwyl, all 
assured me that they did not find the least inconvenience resulting from 
the instruction of ditierent sects in the same schools. Those who difler 
in faith trom the master of the school are allowed to absent themselves 
from the doctrinal lessons given in the school, and are required to attend 
one of their own clergy for the purpose of receiving from him their doc- 
trinal instruction. 

Ever in Fribourg, a canton i red by Catholic priests, Protestants 
may be found mingled with the Catholics in the schools, and are allowed 
to absent themselves during the hours of religious lessons ; and. in Argo- 
via, a canton which has lately so distinguished itself by its opposition to 
the Jesuits of Lucerne, I found that several of the professors in the Nor- 
mal school were Catholics. and that the utmost tolerance was manifested 
to all the Catholics attending the cantonal schools. 

The Swiss governments perceived, that if the powerful sects in the 
several cantons were to refuse education to the Dissenters, only one part 
of the population would be educated The *y perceived also, that secular 
education was necessary to the progress of religious education, and that 
they could secure ne ither without libe rality ; and therefore the +y resolved 
that all the children should be required to attend school, and that all the 
schools should be opened to the whole population. 

In the canton of Neuchatel, they have no Normal school, but they 
choose their masters from the monitors of the primary “schools, who are 
most carefully educated and trained by the masters of the me iry schools 





* In 1546 the population of Switzerland was about 2,400,000. 
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for their future important situations. Notwithstanding their greatest ex- 
ertions, however, to choose persons qualified for this most important post, 
I was assured by those interested in the progress of education in that can- 
ton, that they found the present system totally inadequate to the produc- 
tion of efficient masters, and that they felt that the y must follow the ex- 
ample of the other cantons, and ¢ ‘establish a permanent Normal school 
In the cantons of Fribourg and Scholthouse the Normal schools sit only 
during three months of the year, during which time they give lectures to 
those desiring to be schoolmasters, and examine the candidates before 
granting the diplomas. But so totally inefficient have they found this 
system, that Fribourg is about to esti ablish a Normal school during the 
present year, and Schatihouse has only been prevented from doing so by 
the want of sufficient funds. 

I was assured by the priests in the one canton, and by the Protestant 
clergy in the other, that they were fully convinced that no etforts on their 
yart could insure good masters, unless they were aided by a sufficiently 
at religious, intellectual, and domestic training, under the eye of expe- 
rienced and trustworthy professors 

Four of the Normal schools of Switzerland contain each from eighty- 
five to one hundred pupil-teachers; the rest average from forty to eighty. 

It may seem extraordin iry to some that so small a country as Switzei 
land should r« quire so many chools for teachers, but the e€ planation is 
very simple. Switzerland is a poor country, and although it gives the 
schoolmaster a very honorab et station in society, and regards him as next 
in dignity to the priests and clergy, itis not able to pay him very well, so 
that in many cases there is no other inducement to a schoolmaster to re 


main long at his post, than the interest he feels in his prof ym. From 
this cause there is alway s a constant desertion from the ranks going on in 
some parts, and a consequent necessity for the preparation of itlicient 
number to fill the vacant post If the masters were paid better, Swit- 


zerland would be able to dispense with two or three of its Normal 
schools 

I should like to enter upon a description of the different Normal schools 
of Switzerland, were not that rather beside the purpose of this report ; 
but I cannot refrain from recording the unanimous opinion of the Swi 
educators on two points connected with these schools . hese ire, the 


necessity of manual labor in connection with the instruction given in the 


schools, and the time which all are agreed upon as necessary to the per 
fecting of a schoolmaster’s education On the latter point all with whom 
I conversed assured me, that their e xperience had taught them that three 
years were absolutely necessary for the education of a master; that 
wherever less time had been tried, it had intone been found insufficient ; 
and that in order that even three years should suffice, it was necessary 
that the young man entering the Normal school should have « mpleted 
his education in the primary schools. 

With respect to the necessity of manual labor in a Normal sc] hool, opin- 
ions were hardly less unanimous. To .~ Bernese Normal schools, as well 
as to that at Kruitzlingen, conducted by Vehrli, the successor of Pesta- 
lozzi and Fellenberg, and to the Normal schools of Lucerne and Solleure, 
lands have been annexed, which are farmed and cultivated by the pupil 
teachers. ‘They are sufficiently extensive, in five of these schools, to em- 
ploy all the young men in the Normal s¢ -hool at least two hours per diem in 
their cultiv: ition, On these lands all the pupil teachers, ace ompanie d by 
their professors, and clothed in coarse farmers’ frocks, with thick wooden 
sandals. may be seen toiling most industriou ly ibout the middle of the 
day, cultivating all the vegetables for the use of the household, as well as 


I 
} 


some for the neighboring markets, and could any one be taken among 
them at that period of the d vould imagine he saw before him a set 
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of peasants at their daily labor, instead of the young aspirants to the much 
respected profession of schoolmaster. 

Besides this labor in the fields, the young men are also required to 
clean their apartments, to take charge of their own chambers, prepare 
their own meals, besides keeping all the premises in good repair. Thus 
the life of the pupil-teacher in Switzerland, during the time he remains 
at school, is one of the most laborious nature. He is never allowed to 
lose sight of the manner of life of the class from which he was selected, 
and with which he is afterward required to associate. He is never 
allowed to forget that he is a peasant, so that he may not afterward feel 
any disgust in mingling with peasants, In this manner, they train their 
teachers in habits of thought and life admirably suited to the laborious 
character of the profession for which they are destined, and to the hum- 
ble class who will be their companions in after life. ‘The higher the in- 
struction that is given to a pupil-teacher, the more difficult and the more 
important is it to cherish his sympathies for the humble and often degra- 
ded class among whom he will be called to live and exercise his important 
duties. 

In fact, as all the Swiss educators said, the great difficulty in educating 
a teacher of the poor is to avoid, in advancing his intelligence and eleva 
ting his religious and moral character, raising his tastes and feelings so 
much above the class from which he has been selected, and with which 
he is called upon afterward to associate, as teacher, adviser, and friend, 
as to render him disgusted with his humble companions, and with the 
toilsome duties of his profession. In educating the teachers, therefore, 
far above the peasant class whom they are intended to instruct. the Swiss 
cantons, which | have mentioned. are very careful to continually habitu- 
ate them to the simplicity and laborious character of the peasant’s life, so 
that, when they leave the Normal schools, they find that they have 
changed from a situation of humble toil to one of comparative ease. 
They do not therefore become dissatisfied afterward with their laborious 
employ ments, but are accustomed even from their childhood to combine 
a high development of the intellect and a great elevation of the character 
with the simplicity and drudge ry of a peasant’s occupations, 

Thus the Swiss schoolmasters live in their villages as the coadjutors of 
the clergy, associating with the laborers in their homes and at their fire- 
sides, whilst at the same time they exhibit to them the highly beneficial 
and instructive example of Christian-minded, learned and gentle peasants 
living proots of the benefits to be derived from possessing a properly edu- 
cated mind 

I cannot deny myself the pleasure of giving Vehrli’s opinion on this sub- 
ject. He said, ‘ Your object in educating a schoolmaster ought to be, to 
prepare a teacher of the people, who, whilst he is considerably elevated 
in mental acquirements above those among whom he will be obliged to 
mingle, shall theroughly sympathize with them by having been himself 
accustomed to hard manual labor. If you take pupil-teachers into your 
Normal schools, and content yourselves with merely cultivating their 
mental powers, you will find that, however carefully you tend their reli- 
gious instruction, you have educated men who will soon, despite them- 
selves, feel a disgust for the population with whom they must associate, 
and for the laborious duties which they will have to perform ; but if during 
the whole of their residence at the Normal school, you accustom them to 
hard and humble labor, when they leave, they will find themselves in 
higher and easier situations than when they were at school, they will 
sympathize with their poor associates, and feel contented and satisfied 
with their position.’ 

In Argovia they have so strongly felt the truth of the above remarks, 
that they have resolved to adopt M. Vehrli’s suggestions, and to annex 
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lands to their Normal school ; and in the canton of Vaud, where no labor 
is required trom the pupil- teacher, [ was assured that they had constant 
reason to complain of the dissatisfaction expressed by the teachers for 
their profession after leaving the Normal school. Nor is it only by means 
of agricultural labor that Vehrli endeavors to prepare his pupils for the 
honorable but arduous duties of their future lives. Nearly atl the domes- 
tic concerns of his household are conducted by the pupil-teachers, and all 
assistance that is not absolutely necessary is dispensed with. Vehrli 
assured me that by these means the expenses of maintaining his Normal 
school were gre vatly diminished, as they sent to market all the surplus of 
their agric ultural produc e. and e mploye xd the proceeds in defraying the 
ordinary expenditure of the school. 

But whilst the Swiss cantons are thus careful to prepare the pupil- 
teachers for the practical duties of their lives, they do not neglect their 
intellectual instruction ; as they are fully convinced that the instruction 
given in a village school by an ignorant man must not only be very mea- 
ger in kind, but very unattractive in character. In order to attain a cer- 
tain standard of instruction ina village school. the education of the master 
should be ve ry much elevated above it; and in order to make the poor 
prize the village school, itis necessary that they should have a very high 
opinion of the character and learning ‘of’ the teacher. 

The education given by these masters in the parochial schools includes, 
1. Religious instruction. 2. Reading. 3. Writing. 4. Linear drawing. 
5 Orthography and grammar. 6. Arithmetic and book-keeping. 7. Sing- 
ing. 8. The elements of geography. and particularly of the geography 
of Switzerland. 9. The history of Switzerland 10. The elements a 
natural philosophy, with its practical applications. 11. Exercises in com- 
position. 12. Instruction in the rights and duties of a citizen. 

In the Catholic cantons, however, the instruction is generally confined 
to religious lessons, reading, writing. and arithmetic. 

No teacher is allowed to undertake the charge of a school, until he has 
obtained from the council of his canton, whose duty it is to examine can- 
didates, a diploma stating his capability of directing the education of a 
school. This diploma is only granted after a very severe examination, 
which the candidate must pass before he can become a schoolmaster. 
Besides this, he must have obtained a certificate of character from the 
director of the Normal school in which he was educated, and in many 
cases another from a clergyman of his own sect, stating his capability of 
conducting the religious education of a school. This latter point is 
always strictly inquired into, either by the council of inspection, which 
examines the candidates, or by a clergyman of the sect of which the can- 
didate isa member. The character and abilities of the teachers are not 
considered in Switzerland as matters of small concern, but on the contra- 
ry, every precaution is taken to guard against the possibility of a man of 
low character or poor education obtaining such a post. It is happily un- 
derstood in the Swiss cantons, that such a schoolmaster is much worse 
than none at all. The influence of such an one on the young is demoral- 
izing in the extreme, and does infinite mischief, by cre “ating in the minds 
of the children associations connecting the name of school with unhappy 
thoughts, and thus often actually engendering a spirit of hostility, not 
only against education, but also ay gainst the holy precepts which were 
prote sse “ly taught at school 

I consider the ve ry backward state of education in some of these can- 
tons, compared to the great progress it has made in others, as a satisfac- 
tory proof of the necessity of adopting a centralization system in prefer- 
ence to one leaving the direction of education to provinci al governments 
I know there are many in our own country who blindly cry out against 
centralization, not reflecting that the central government, as being the 
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richest and most powerful body, can most easily collect sufficient statistics 
on the comparative merits of ditlerent systems, and on the comparative 
results of different ways of teaching and managing a school, and that it 
affords a much greater security to the country than the best provincial 
governments can do,—that what is found to work best shall be speedily 
introduced throughout the country, and that education shall be univer- 
sally spread, instead of being greatly developed in one part of the country, 
and altogether neglected in another. 

Each canton in Switzerland is divided into a certain number of com- 
munes or parishes, and each of these communes is required by law to fur- 
nish sufficient school-room for the education of its children, and to provide 
a certain salary, the minimum of which is fixed by the cantonal govern- 
ment, and a house for each master it receives from the Normal school of 
the canton. These communal schools are, in the majority of cases, con- 
ducted by masters chosen from the most numerous religious sect in the 
commune, unless there are sufficient numbers of the different religious 
bodies to require more than one school, when one school is conducted by 
a master belonging to one sect, and the other by a master chosen from a 
different sect. The children of those parents, who differ in religion from 
the master of the school, are permitted to absent themselves from the doc- 
trinal lessons, and are required to obtain instruction, in the religious doc- 
trines of their own creed, from clergy of their own persuasion. 

The inspection of the cantonal schools is conducted in the most satis 
factory manner. Each canton has a board of inspectors, or council-gen- 
eral of instruction, which is presided over by the Minister of Public In- 
struction for the canton, and whose duty it is, to visit all the schools of the 
canton, once at least in the year, and to report on them individually to 
the government of the canton. as to the state of the schools themselves, 
as to the progress of the pupils, as to the character of the instruction given 
by the master, and as to the attendance of the children of the commune. 

But besides the cantonal board of inspectors, there is also in each com- 
mune a board of inspectors, who are elected annually from among the 
clergy and educated men of the commune, and who visit the communal 
schools at least once each year, and report to the Minister ef Public In- 
struction for the canton, on the individual progress of the children in the 
communal schools. The head inspector of the canton of Solleure showed 
me samples of the handwriting, composition, accounts, &c., of all the chil- 
dren in the canton. By these means each schoolmaster is encouraged in 
his exertions, as he feels that the eyes of his canton are upon him, and that 
he is regarded as a most important public functionary, to whom is com- 
mitted a great and momentous trust, for the proper discharge of which it 
is but right his canton should receive constant assurance. 

By these means the different communes or parishes are immediately 
interested in the progress of their schools, whilst the government is insured 
against the possibility of a school being wholly neglected, as every school 
is sure of receiving one or two visits from the government inspectors, even 
if the parochial authorities should wholly neglect them, or should not pay 
them sufficient attention. 

This is the true theory of a system ofinspection. There ought always 
to be a system of local inspection, because local authorities are able, when 
active, to discover better than any stranger can possibly do, the peculiar 
wants and requirements of their localities, as well as the real character 
of their teachers, and because a system of local inspection provides a con- 
tinual check upon the schoolmaster ; but as persons, who have other and 
pressing duties upon their hands, and who are deeply engaged in busi- 
ness or in agricultural pursuits, are very likely to neglect at times, and 
often altogether, the important duty of attending to the schools of their 
neighborhood, and as schools, which receive no surveillance from persons 
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qualified to judge of their particular merits or demerits, are always sure 
to degenerate, and are liable to be come seriously demoralized ; and as, 
moreover, it is deeply important that every government, for the sake of 
social order and also for the sake of the happiness and morality of its sub- 
jects, should have every security that the people are really educated and 
not demoralized by a sinful sham of education, it is necessary that in 
every well-governed state, where the government takes any interest in 
the improvement of the people, there should be a central inspection of all 
the schools of the country, which should be supported and directed by 
the government. If government has not the power of examining every 
school, itcan have no security that the children are not being absolutely 
demoralized, and that the seeds of future rebellion and sedition are not 
being sown in the village schools. In many of the neglected schools of 
England and Wales at the present day, this is actually the case, and just 
because the schoolmasters, in many instances, are never visited and 
watched by any person capable of judging of the moral condition of their 
schools 

The development of the people’s education in Switzerland and France 
is of far too recent a date to allow me to speak of its results. It is not in 
thirteen years that the habits, opinions, taste, and manners of a people can 
be changed. A change ina nation’s character is not wrought in one 
generation; so that nothing can be more unfair than the language held 
by many persons on this subject. If any thing is said of French and Swiss 
education, the answer is, ‘ Look at its results.’ ‘The people of these two 
countries are the most disaffected and turbulent in Europe.’ I repeat, 
that nothing can be more unfair than this reasoning. The real develop- 
ment of education dates in both countries from 1833, so that but few of the 
age of thirty in either country can have reaped any advantage from it, 
and of those below thirty, many can not have been able to attend any good 
chool for more than two or three years, and many others not at all, whilst 
of those young men, who have enjoyed the advantages of attending a 
school directed by an able and efficient master, many must have received 
as much harm from the evil influence of demoralizing homes, as they have 
reaped benefit from the ennobling effect of the lessons and examples given 
them bya Christian and poble-minded schoolmaster. It is only when the 
corrupting influences of the old, ignorant, and demoralized generations 
have passed away, when the parents themselves have begun to estimate 
the advantages to be reaped from education, when the lessons of the 
teachers are backed by the lessons and examples of the parents, that the 
eflects of education will begin to be apparent This requires more than 
one generation, and much more than thirteen years; and it is this very 
slowness in the working of an educational system, however perfect, which 
renders me the more anxious that we should speedily prepare for the 
coming future 

Such is a short outline of the general character of the educational sys- 
tems of Switzerland 

At the present time it may be truly said, that in nearly the whole of 
Switzerland, every boy and girl below the age of seventeen years, can 
read and write. ‘The education of the girls is perhaps in a more satisfac- 
tory condition in the Catholic cantons than in the Protestant. It is confi- 
ded to the special care of the nuns. and I can bear testimony to the gentle, 
patient, and religious spirit in which these excellent women affectionately 
tend the progress of the young girls. The self-denying life which the 
Catholic nuns lead, and the excellent education they “receive in the nun- 
neries, admirably suit them for the important duties confided to their 
charge in these cantons. After examining the schools conducted by some 
of the sisters in Fribourg, the abbess of the nunnery, to which the nuns 


who had the direction of the female schools belonged, allowed me, in com- 
. 
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pany witha very intelligent priest, with whom I had been spending some 
days, to visit the nunnery We went over it in company with one of the 
sisters. When I entered, I found myself in the presence of about twenty 
of the nuns, who, under the direction of a very venerable old abbess o! 
about eighty years of age, were seated in the entrance-hall, engaged in 
making ¢ lothes for the poor 

The apartments of the sisters were of the plainest possible desc fom yn” 
They were in beautiful order, and perfectly clean; but furnished v: 
meagerly, and literally destitute of every thing that was not sheulutel; ly 
necessary. The sisters have no servants and ‘no assistants. They pre 
pare their own food, clean their own chambers, take charge by turns o! 
the dining-room, hall, and room of the abbess, and, in fact, perform by 
turns all the humblest duties of domestic servants. They, at the same 
time, give a very excellent education to the young persons destined to 
take the veil, comprising reading, writing, arithmetic, history, geograpliy 
grammar, and singing. The novitiates are, therefore, in every way ad 
mirably prepared for the duties of instruction, which they undertake after 
having taken the veil, whilst the humble life to which they are accus- 
tomed during the years of their novitiate, and during the rest of thei: 
lives, in turn with the other sisters, makes them admirably well qualified 
for intercourse with the poor, and renders them patient, gentle, and perse 
vering in their efforts in the schools. They certainly are living examp! 
of the class of teachers a good training is capable of producing. 

The condition of the peasantry in the Protestant cantons of Berne, Ar- 
govia, Vaud, Thurgovia, Neuchatel, Geneva, Basle, and Schaffihouse, and 
in the ¢ ‘atholie cantons of Solleure and Lucerne, is a very happy one. 
No beggars are to be seen in these cantons, and what is still more surpris 
inggno signs of pauperism. Their dress, though homely, is always good, 
free from patches, and clean. Their cottages, though, from the smoked 
appearance of the timber, at first sight giving an idea of great poverty, 
are nevertheless very commodious, substantially built, and comfortably 
furnished, and what is more, they are their own. They are generally 
surrounded by their little gardens, and almost always stand on plots of 
land which belong to and are cultivated by the tenants, and no one, who 
has seen the garden-like appearance of the cantons of Berne, Vaud, Sol 
leure, Argovia, Thurgovia, and Zurich, will doubt again the high state of 
cultivation which may be attained by small farmers, proprietors of their 
own farms. ‘The Swiss proprietor, himself a farmer, is interested in the 
state of his little property, and he is not a man to reject the aid of science, 
or to shut his ears to advice, or his eyes to observation. ‘Their small 
farmhouses are the pee s of neatness, and their little estates are tended 
with the care an Englishman bestows upon his flower-garden. By far 
the greater part of the population are themselves proprietors, and the 
lands are so subdivided, as to bring them within the reach of the poorest 
laborer. This acts as the happiest preventive check on early and improv 
ident marriages, and as the strongest possible incentive to providence 
and self-denial. Owing to this cause, the earliest age at which a young 
man thinks of marrying in several cantons is twenty-five, as he spends the 
first part of his life, after he has begun to earn any wages, in laying by 
some little capital toward the purchase of a house and piece ‘of land. 
When he can offer a certain share of the purchase-money, he pays it over 
to the vendor and enters into possession clearing the rest of his debt by 
yearly payments. It is only after he has thus attained the great object 
of his wishes that he marries. Many even of the laborers in the towns 
own or rent their little properties outside. The happy effects of this 
system are manifest not only in the excellent check it affords to impru- 
dently early marriages and in the happy stimulant to prudence and sobri- 
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ety, but also and more particularly in the interest it gives the country 
peasants in the maintenance of social order. 

The Swiss have so clearly understood that the real cause of pauperism 
is want of prudence and foresight among the poor, that the people them- 
selves, in three of the most democratic of the cantons, have not only re- 
solved, that all children should be forced to attend school for a certain 
number of years, and that the descent of lands should be so arranged, as 
to insure a great subdivision and make the separate estates small and 
numerous; and have not cnly created, by these means, strong incentives 
to prudence among the poor, by elevating their tastes, by teaching them 
the great benefits to be derived from temporary self-denial, and by hold- 
ing out to the saving and self-denying laborer the prospect of becoming a 
proprietor; but they have also enacted laws, which prohibit any man 
marrying, until he prove to the state that he is able to support his wife. 
It must be remembered, that these laws are put in force by the people 
themselves. So clearly is it understood in Switzerland that the true 
cause of pauperism in a well-governed state can only be ignorance, and 
improvidence resulting from ignorance, or some misfortune which could 
not have been foreseen ; and that it is only the pauperism resulting from 
this latter cause for which a well-organized community oughit to be called 
upon to provide.” 











EDUCATIONAL ESTABLISHMENT 


MR. DE FELLENBERG, AT HOFWYL. 


Tue great educational establishment of Mr. de Fellenberg at Hofwy], 
in the canton of Berne, has attracted more attention, and exerted a wider 
influence, than any one institution in Europe or America, during the pres- 
ent century. It originated in motives of patriotism and benevolence, 
about the year 1805, and was sustained for forty years by personal efforts 
and pecuniary sacrifices on the part of its founder, which have never been 
equalled among men of his wealth, and social position. Born to every 
advantage of education which wealth and rank could secure, advanced 
early to positions of trust and influence in public life, enjoying extensive 
opportunities of observation by travel in the most refined nations, thrown 
by the political convulsions of his country and of Europe, from 1790 to 
1805, much among the people and their rulers, Fellenberg became con- 
vinced that improvement in early education was the only resource for the 
permanent strength and elevation of the state of his own and other coun- 
tries. To this object, at the age of thirty-one, he consecrated himself 
and his fortune. Being possessed of ampie means, he resolved to form 
on his own estate, and on an independent basis, a model institution, in 
which it should be proved what education could accomplish for the bene- 
fit of humanity. Out of this determination arose the Institution at 
Hofwyl. 

He commenced with two or three boys from abroad, with his own chil- 
dren, in his own house ; and from time to time received others, but never 
more than two or three new pupils at once, that they might fall insensibly 
into the habits of the school, without producing any effect upon its general 
state. In 1807, the first building was erected for the “ Literary Institu- 
tion,” and the number of pupils increased to eighty, mostly from patrician 
families. During this year he projected an institution for indigent chil- 
dren, and employed Vehrili. the son of a schoolmaster of Thurgovia, in the 
execution of the plan, after training him in his own family. The farm- 
house of the establishment was assigned for this school, and here Vehrli 
received the pupils taken from among the poorest families in the neigh- 
borhood. He left the table of Mr. de Fellenberg, and shared their straw 
beds and vegetable diet. became their fellow-laborer on the farm, and 
companion in hours of relaxation, as well as their teacher, and thus laid 
the foundation of the “ Agricultural Institution,” or “Poor School,” in 
1808. The principles on which this school was established, were to employ 


agriculture as the means of moral education for the poor, and to make 
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their labors the means of defraying the expense of their education. In 
this institution, Vehrli attained that practical knowledge of teaching, 
which fitted him for his higher work in the Normal School at Kruitz- 
lingen, 

About the same time, a school of “Theoretical and Practical Agricul- 
ture” for all classes, was formed and provided with professors. ‘To this 
chool several lundred students resorted annually. In the same year, 
Fellenbe rg commenced the formation of a Normal School, or seminary 
for teachers, at his own expense, inviting one of the most distinguished 
educators of the day to conduct it. Forty-two teachers, of the canton of 
Berne, came together the first year and received a course of instruction in 
the art of teaching. So great was the zeal inspired by the liberality of 
Fellenberg, and the course of instruction, that the teachers were content 
to prolong their stay beyond their first intention, and to lodge in tents, in 
lack of other accommodations on the premises. Owing to some jealousy 
and low party intrigue, the government of Berne interfered with his plan 
of bringing the teachers of the canton annually together for a simila 
course, and henceforth the benefits were open only to teachers from other 
cantons, and to such as belonged to the School of Agriculture. The 
teachers, alter one of these annual courses, presented an address to Fel- 
lenberg, from which the folloWing is an extract. It is addressed to “ the 
worthy Father and Friend of the People.” 

“When we reflect that without education no true happiness is to be attained, 
and that this can only be secured by means of well-taught and virtuous teach 
ers; and when we recollect that you have devoted yourself to the object without 
regard to the sacrifice it may require —we must rejoice that this age is favored 
with such a friend of his country; and when we remember the kindness and 
friendship with which we have been treated at Hofwyl, we are compelled t 
give you our affection as well as dur admiration, and which will not diminish 
as long as our hearts shall beat, and our children shall learn to say, ‘So lived 
and labored Father Fellenberg.’* We will not enter here into any particular 
statement of our views concerning the course of instruction we have receive 
which we shall in due time make known to the public: we will only say, fo 
your own Satisfaction, that this course has far exceeded our expectations, by its 
complete adaptation to practical life, by the skill and efforts of your assistants 
and by the moral and religious spirit with which the whole has been animated, 
We have been led to enter with a fervent devotion into a sacred engagement 
that we will live and labor in our calling in the spirit which you have exhibite 
and thus prove to you that your noble sacrifices have not been vain. We are 
more deeply penetrated than ever before with a sense of the sacredness of ou 
calling. We are resolved to conduct ourselves with prudence and caution, in 
affection and union, with unyielding and conscientious faithfulness, in the di 


‘ 


charge of our duty, and thus to prove ourselves worthy of your Institution 


Lo 


In continuation of our brief sketch of Fellenberg’s establishment at 
Hofwyl, we will add that, from 1810 to 1817, it attracted the attention of 
educators and statesmen in Switzerland and all parts of Europe. Pupils 
were sent from Russia, Germany, France and England. Deputations 
from foreign governments visited it, to learn especially the organization 


of the School of Agriculture, and the Poor,or Rural School. In 1815, a 


* This title was habitually given to De Fe be t he Swiss teacher nd y h who appre 
ciated his character. or who had experienced his dine 
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new building was erected to accommodate the increasing number of the 
Agricultural School, the lower part of which was occupied as a riding- 
school and gymnasium. In 1818 another building became necessary for 
the residence of the professors, and the reception of the friends of the pu- 
pils; and soon after, a large building, now the principal one of the estab- 
lishment, with its two wings, was erected for the Literary Institution 
which furnished every accommodation that could be desired for health or 
improvement. In 1823 another building was erected, in the garden of 
the mansion, for aschool of poor girls, which was placed under the direc- 
tion of the oldest daughter of Fellenberg; and in 1827 the Intermediate 
or Practical Institution was established. It is much to be desired that 
this example of slow and cautious progress might be imitated by those 
who are establishing institutions in our own country, in place of collecting 
at once a large mass of discordant materials, without any preparation 
which can render them a solid basis for a well-proportioned or permanent 
moral edifice 

The Practical Institution, or “ Real School,” was designed for the chil 
dren of the middle classes of Switzerland, and not solely for the same 
class in the eanton of Berne, aiming thereby to assimilate the youth of 
the whole country into common feelings and principles of patriotism, by 
being educated together, and on one system. The course of instruction 
included all the branches which were deemed important in the education 
of youth not intended for the professions of law, medicine and theology 
The pupils belonged to families of men of business, mechanics, profes- 
sional men, and persons in public employment, whose means did not allow 
them to furnish their children an education of accomplishments, and who 
did not wish to have them estranged from the simplicity of the paternal 
mansion. In view of these circumstances, the buildings, the furniture, the 
table. and the dress of the pupils, were arranged in correspondence to the 
habits in these respects of their families at home. In addition to an 
ordinary scholastic course, the pupils were all employed two hours in man- 
ual labor on the farm, in a garden plot of their own, in the mechanic’s 
shop, and in household offices, such as taking care of rooms, books, and 
tools 

More than one hundred reports, many of them quite voluminous, have 
been published in this country and in Europe, respecting the whole, or 
portions of Fellenberg’s Establishments at Hofwyl. The most particular 
account, and that in which the spirit of the institutions was considered by 
their founder to be best exhibited, was given in a series of Letters from 
Hofwyl, by William C. Woodbridge, in the Annals of Education, pub- 
lished in Boston. These letters were republished in London, in 1842, as 
an Appendix to “ Letters from Hofwyl, by a Parent, on the Educational 
Institutions of De Fellenberg,” pp. 372. The preceding sketch of these 
institutions, and the outline of the Normal Course which follows. have been 
drawn from this volume. The following summary of the Principles of 
Education, as developed in the experience of Fellenberg, is gathered also 
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from this work, and from a letter of his directed to Lady Byron, who has 
established and supports a School of Industry at Earling, alter the model 
of the Rural School at Hofwy!. 


“The great object of education is to dev 
physical, intellectual, and moral, and to en 
one harmonious system, which shall form the most perfect character of which 
the individual is susceptible; and thus prepare him for every period, and every 
sphere of action to which he may be called. It is only by means of the har- 
monious development of every faculty of our nature, in one conne ted system, 
that we can hope to see complete men issue from our institutions—men who 
may become the saviors of their country, and the benefactors of mankind. ‘To 
form such characters is more important than to produce mere scholars, howey 
er distinguished, and this is the object on which the eye of the educator should 
be fixed, and to which every part of his instruction and discipline should be 
directed, if he means to fill the exalted office of ‘being a fellow-worker with 


God.’ ” 


p all the faculties of our nature, 


avor to train and unite them into 





“On the reception of a new pupil, our first object is to obtain an accurate 
knowledge of his individual character, with all its resources and defects, in order to 
aid in its farther development, according to the apparent intention of the Creator. 
To this end, the individual, independent activity of the pupil is of much greater im- 
portance than the ordinary, busy officiousness of many who assume the office of ed- 
ucators and teachers. They too often render the child a mere magazine of knowl- 
edge, collected by means purely mechanical, which furnishes him neither direction 
nor aid in the business of life. The more ill-digested knowledge a man thus col- 
lects, the more Oppressive will be the burden to its possessor, and the more painful 


his helplessness. Instead of pursuing this course, we endeavor, by bestowing the 





utmost care upon the cultivation of the conscience, the understand ng, and | 
ment, to light up a torch in the mind of every pupil, which shall enable him to ob- 
serve his own character, and shall set in the clearest light all the exterior objects 
which claim his attention 

A great variety of exercises of the body and the senses are employed to prepare 
our pupils for the fulfilment of their destination. It is by means of such 
that every man should acquire a knowledge of his physical strength, and attain con- 
fidk nee with re gard to those efforts of which he is capabl , Inst ad of that fool-har 


ness which endangers the existence of many who have not learned to estimate their 
own powers correctly 

All the various relations of space should be presente d to the eye, to be observed 
and combined in the manner best adapted to form the coup d‘ceil. Instruction in 
design renders us important service in this respect—every on 1 the 


} j 


power of reproducing the forms he has observed, and of d n with 
facility, and should learn to discover the beauty of forms, anc | i i them 
from their contrasts. It is only where the talent is remarkable that the attempt 
should be made to render the pupil an artist 


The cultivation of the ear | f 





by means of vocal and instrumental music is not less 


important to complete the development of the human being. The organs of speech, 
the memory, the understanding, and the taste, should be formed in the same man- 


ner by instruction, and a great variety of exercises in language, vocal music, and 
declamation. The same means should also be employed to cultivate and confirm 
devotional feelings 

In the study of natural history the power of observation is developed in reference 
to natural objects. In the history of mankind the same faculty is employed upon 
the phenomena of human nature and human relations, and the moral taste is culti- 
vated, at the same time the faculty of conceiving with correctness, and of employing 
and combining with readiness, the materials collected by the mind, and especially 
the reasoning faculty, should be brought into exercise, by means of forms and nuim- 
bers, exhibited in their multiplied and varied relations, — 

The social life of our pupils contributes materially to the formation of their moral 
character The principles developed in their expr rience of practical life among 
themselves, which gradually extends with their age and the progress of their minds, 
serves as the basis of this branch of education. It presents the examples 
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sions necessary for exhibiting and illustrating the great principles of morals. Ac- 
cording to the example of Divine Providence, we watch over this little world m 
which our pupils live and act, with an ever vigilant, but often invisible care, and 
constantly endeavor to render it more pure and noble. 

At the same time that the various improvements of science and art are applied to 
the benefit of our pupils, their sound religious education should be continually kept 
in view in every branch of study ; this is also the object of a distinct series of les- 
sons, Which generally continue through the whole course of instruction, and whose 
influence is aided by the requisite exercises of devotion. 

By the combination of means | have described, we succeed in directing our pupils 
to the best methods of pursuing their studies independently ; we occupy their atten- 
tion, according to their individual necessities and capacities, with philology, the an- 
cient and modern languages, the mathematics, and their various modes of applica- 
tion, and a course of historical studies, comprising geography, statistics, and political 





economy. 

Moral Education.—The example of the instructor is all important in moral 
education. The books which are put into the pupils’ hands are of great influence. 
The pupil must be constantly surrounded with stimulants to good actions in order to 
form his habits. A new institution should be begun with so small a number of 
pupils, that no one of them can escape the observation of the educator and his moral 
influence. The general opinion of the pupils is of high importance, and hence 
should be carefully directed. Intimate intercourse between pupils and their edu- 
cators begets confidence, and is the strongest means of moral education. The edu- 
cator must be able to command himself—his conduct must be firm and just; fre- 
quent reproofs from such are more painful to the pupil than punishment of a 
momentary sort 

While influences tending dire ctly to lead the pupil astray should be removed from 
the school, he must be left to the action of the ordinary circumstances of life, that 
his « harac ter may be de ve lope d mu cordingly The pupil should be led as far 48 pos- 
sible to correct his faults by perceiving the consequences of them; the good or bad 


opinion of his preceptor and comrades are important means of stimulation. Exclu- 
sion from amusements, public notice of faults, and corporal punishment, are all ad- 
missible Solitary confinement is efficacious as a punishment. Rewards and 


emulation are unnecessary as motives. 

Rel gion and morality are too intimate ly connected to admit of sé paration in the 
courses inculeating them. The elementary part of such a course is equally applica- 
ble to all sects 

No good is to be derived from employing the pupils as judges or juries, or giving 
them a direct share in awarding punishment for offenses. It is apt to elevate the 
youth too much in his own conceit 
~ Family life is better adapted, than any artificial state of society within an institu 
tion, to develop the moral sentiments and feelings of youth. 

Intellectual Education \ system of prizes, or emulation, and the fear of pun- 
ishment, do not afford the strongest motives to intellectual exertion Expe nence 
shows that places in a class may be dispensed with. It is possible to develop a taste 
for knowledge, a respect and attachment for teachers, and a sense of duty which 
will take the place of any lower motive in inducing the requisite amount of study. 

In the higher departme nts of instruction it is better to confine the task of the 
teacher to giving instruction merely, placing the pupil under the charge of a special 
educator, at times when he is not engaged in the class-room 

With the other, and more useful branches of instruction, correct ideas of natural 
history and phenomena should be communicate d to children, and require, first, that 
they shall be duly trained to observation by calling the observing faculties into fre- 


quent exercise. Second, that they shall be made acquainted with the elements of 
natural history, especially in reference to familiar objects. Third, that the most fa- 
miliar phenomena of nature, such as thunder and lightning, the rainbow, &c.; and 
further, the most simple pring ples of the mechanic arts, trades, &c., should be ex- 
plained to them. Fourth, they should be taught to draw, in connection with the 
other instruction. Accuracy of conception is favored by drawing, and it is a power- 
ful aid to the memor The most important principles of physiolegy, and their ap- 


ation of health, should form a part of the instruction. 
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plication to the presery 
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Physical Education. Pure air, a suitable diet, regular exercise and repose, and 


a proper distribution of time, are the principal means of physical education. It is as 
essential that a pupil leave his studies during the time appropriated to relaxation, as 


that he study during the hours devoted to that purpose Voluntary exercise is to be 





encouraged by providing suitable games, by affording opportunities for gardening, 





and by excursions, and by bathing tegular gymnastic exercises should be insisted 
hy action of the bodily frame has an 








on as the means of developing the body; a healt 
important influence on both mind and morals. Music is to be considered as a branch 
of physical education, having powerful moral influences. The succession of study, 
labor, musical instruction, or play, should be carefully attended to. The hours of 
sleep should be regulated by the age of the pupil 

Experience has taught me that indolence in young persons is so directly opposite 
to their natural disposition to activity, that unless it is the consequence of bad edu- 
cation, it is almost invariably connected with some constitutional defect. 

The great art of education, therefore, consists in knowing how to occupy every 
every moment of life in well-directed and useful activity of the youthful powers, in 


order that, so far as possible, nothing evil may find room to develop itself 


Mr. de Fellenberg died in 1846, and his family discontinued the educa- 
tional establishments at Hofwyl, in 1848, except “the Poor School,” 


which is now placed under a single teacher, and the pupils are employed 


in the extensive operations of the farm to acquire a practical knowledge of 


agriculture. But the principles developed by the distinguished philan- 
thropist and educator, have become embodied in the educational institutions 
of his native country and of Europe. This is particularly true of the great 
aim of all his labors to develop all the faculties of our nature. physical, 
intellectual and moral, and to train and unite them into one harmonious 
system, which shall form the most perfect character of which the individ 
ual is susceptible, and thus prepare him for every period, and every 


sphere of action to which he may be called. 














OUTLINE 


OF THE 


NORMAL COURSE OF INSTRUCTION AT HOFWYL 


Tue Rural or Agricultural School at Hofwyl was designed to be a 
seminary for teachers, as well as a school for those devoted to labor. 
Both Fellenberg and Vehrli deem it very important for all who are to be 
employed in the instruction of common schools to have a thorough ac- 
quaintance with the practical labor of a farm. As an additional provi- 
sion for their support, and as an invigorating exercise, it will be desirable 
for them (as indeed it probably would be for all literary men) to continue 
these labors. But a practical acquaintance with the life and habits of a 
majority of their pupils is the only means of preparing them fully to enter 
into the views and feelings of those under their care, to understand their 
wants and their difficulties, and prepare them for their duties. It also 
furnishes many important illustrations and topics of remark. It enables 
them to give much valuable information of a practical kind in connection 
with the subjects of their studies, and much may be done in this way to 
extend agricultural improvements. It is also an additional means of 
securing the attachment of the teachers to those to whom it is desirable 
their labors should be devoted, and inducing them to continue in this em- 
ployment So much is this object appreciated in some of the seminaries 
for instructors in Germany, whose plan and location do not admit of a 
farming establishment. that a garden and a nursery of fruit-trees are an 
nexed to the seminary, and regular instruction is given in connection with 
them. 

The direct preparation of the teachers for their profession consists,—1 
In a thorough study of the branches to be taught, which they acquire in 
common with the other pupils, and on the productive plan. 2. In a series 
of lessons designed especially for them, in which Vehrli directs them as to 
the method of communicating instruction. 3. In assuming alternately the 
place of teachers in this class, under the immediate inspection of Vehrli. 
4. In acting alternately as instructor and monitor to the other pupils, and 
superintendents of their conduct, under the general direction of Vehrli. 
5. In the daily advice and direction the y receive from him in the dischar ve 
of these dutie 6. In witnessing his own methods of instruction, as he 
passes from class to class to observe their progress. 7. In the discussions 
connected with a meeting for familiar conversation. 8. Those who are 
qualified for a more extended course of study are permitted to attend the 
lessons of the professors in the Literary Institution; and some are em- 
ployed in the instruction or sup rintendence of the younger pupils in that 


school. Indeed. Fellenberg has found that those who were tradned in the 
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Agricultural Institution were among the most valuable and faithful educa- 
tors he could obtain; and on this account he deems an establishment of 
this kind an important aid to one of a more scientific or literary character. 
t is with the aid of assistants thus trained that Vehrli has succeeded in 
rendering a school, often composed of the worst materials, a model of order, 
industry, and improvement, which has excited the admiration of all who 
have visited it. 

The following is a sketch of the course of instruction pursued with the 
class of teachers which annually assembled, by invitation and at the ex- 
pense of Fellenberg, at Hofwy!]: 

“The first object was to ascertain, by free conversation or examination, 
the intellectual condition of the teachers, and to arrange them in classes, 
and provide means of instruction adapted to their wants: they were con- 
nected in such a manner that the better informed might assist those who 
were less familiar with the subject, and that they might enjoy the advan- 
tages of mutual as well as general instruction. 

The day was opene d and ( lo ed w ith re ligious exercises in which the 7 
were led particularly to consider the duties of their office Eight hours 
were assigned to instruction; the evening was devoted to free conversa- 
tion on the state of the schools and their wants. and the ubjects present 
ed in the day - and the teachers had the opportunity of asking gene ral 
questions, or presenting topics for discussion. Daily lessons were given 
in language, arithmetic, natural history, and vocal music; three lessons 
weekly in religion, and the same number in geometry and drawing; and 
two in geography > and two in anthropology, or the description of the 
human body and mind. Two or three hours daily were specially devoted 
to repetitions, or the copying of notes. The mode of instruction was 
adapted to the topic: sometimes it consisted merely in the exhibition of 
the subject, or of the methods of instruction; but it was accompanied as 
often as possible by questions to the teachers, and by practical illustra 
tions, either by forming a class among the teachers, or calling in the pu- 
pils of the Agricultural School. The object of this course was to give 
general views of some important topics; to improve and inform the minds 
of the teachers themselves; and especially to give them a complete view 
of the methods of teaching. We add an account of the principal course 

The Maternal Language, or Grammar.—The course of instruction in 
the mother tongue occupied one hour daily of the course, as being the 
basis of instruction in all other branches. Clear and precise ideas of the 
meaning and connection of words. and of the proper mode of expressing 
our ideas, are not less indispensable to successful study than to the busi 
ness of life. Butthe st idy of language was also presented as an efficient 
means of exciting and developing the powers of the mind; because it 


should always be connected with the observation of the things to be de 
scribed. or reflection on the ideas to be « Xx presse d In short. if prope rly 
taught, every step in this study is a practical exercise in logic. Instruc 
tion in the mother tongue ought to commence with exercises in speaking 
the materials for which should be derived from the objects immediately 
surrounding the child, or most familiar to him; and are always connected 
with the exercise of the senses in distinguishing form, color, size, weight. 
sound, feeling, and taste. It was also urged that the speaking, writing, 


and reading of the native language should go on together. in alternate e) 

ercises, as a part of one course of instruction; and not divided, as the y 
often are. A plan of instruction was described extending through the 
whole period allotted to school education. The subject was divided into 


portions corresponding to our division of etymology and syntax ; the first 
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involving simply words and their variations, and the second their connec- 
tion in sentences The teachers were advised to present both in 
such a manner that the pupil could not escape with mere mechanical 
habits ; that he should be compelled to exercise thought and judgment in 
regard to the meaning and variations of individual words and their modes 
of combination. The last was especially recommended as the best means 
of showing the meaning as well as the use of individual words: in short, 
the methods advised and adopted present the most striking contrast with 
the mechanical exercises and the parrot-like acquisitions of pupils in 
rammar in English and American schools. 

The more important principles were dictated and written down by the 
teachers ; and questions were asked and answered in illustration Writ- 
ten exercises on the various points presented, were also prepared and cor- 
rected, as faras the time would allow. 

Religious Instruction.—T he course of instruction in religion embraced, 
1. Biblical history of the Old and New Testament; 2. History of the 
Christian religion; 3. Principles and precepts of Christianity; 4. A brief 
exposition of the best manner of giving religious or catechetic instruc- 
tion. The design of this course was two-fold :— 

1. To give to the teacher himself clear views of the sacred truths and 
solemn duties of religion; to enlighten his mind; to strengthen him in the 
resolute, persevering performance of his duties; to enlarge and ennoble 
his feelings; and to implant in his heart an unchangeable, cheering hope, 
which should sustain him in the changes and trials incident to his labori- 


a 
5 


ous Calling 

2. To render him an able teacher of religion. so far as it falls within 
the sphere of the common school; and to prepare him, by precept and 
example, to make his pupils acquainted with the truths of the Bible, and 
the duties it imposes, and to educate them as disciples of Christ. 

Both these objects were kept in view, and each more or less attended 
to, according to the nature of the subject and the knowledge of the au- 
ditors. , 

Biblical History.—As the history of the Bible was already familiar to 
the audience, this subject was treated principally in reference to the 
method of teaching. After a general chronological review of the princi- 
pal events of the history, and its connection with that of other nations, the 
experienced teacher of a common school to whom this part of the course 
was intrusted, examined the various methods of Biblical instruction 
adopted in the canton of Berne. He warned his hearers against many of 
those methods, some of which reduce this part of instruction to a mechan- 
ical exercise of memory, that destroys its spirit; while others neglect the 
great obj ct. and employ it me rely as a means of instruction in language 
He recommended—1l. That the teacher should relate each portion of the 
history in language as much biblical and child-like as possible, and call 
upon the children to repeat the narration 

2, That he should require them to select the principal and subordinate 
circumstances, and combine them in their regular order and connection. 

3. That he should lead them to draw the conclusions and make the re- 
flections which the history may suggest, under his direction and with his 
assistance; but that he should care fully guard against the error of at- 
tempting to derive too many lessons of a different nature from a single 
history, for this only enfeebles the influence ofthe great principle involved, 
and distracts the mind and the feelings with too great a variety of sub 
jects. In order to illustrate more completely the methods proposed, a 
class of children from the Agricultural School was generally brought in, 
and exercised in the manner proposed. 

History of the Christian Relizgion.—The great objects of this course 
were, to awaken a deeper and more general interest in the Christian reli- 
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gion, and to strengthen their faith in its irresistible power, by showing 
them how light and truth have ever gained the victory amidst all the op- 
pression and persecution they have endured. 

The progress of light was traced ; the earnest and useless groping after 
truth described, which preceded the coming of the Saviour, and wa only 
satisfied by his instructions. The political and civil condition of the world 
at the Christian era, and the influence which Christianity has had in 
changing or modifying it, by the mutual and undistinguishing benevo- 
lence it requires between individuals and nations, and the equal rights 
which it thus establishes, was made the subject of particular attention 
But the attention of the pupils was principally directed to the internal 
condition of the Christian church in the first three centuries, while it re- 
mained comparatively pure: they were pointed to the influence of Chris- 
tian feelings and a Christian life in the family, the community, and the 
state ; to the invincible power of that faith, and that love to the Saviour 
and to one another, which triumphed over ridicule and suffering, and mar- 
tyrdom itself in its most horrid forms The errors in principle and prac- 
tice of this early period were also exhibited, with their sad consequences ; 
and the effects of the various extremes to which they led—of slavish for- 
mality or lawless licentiousness ; of intolerance and of hypocrisy - of su- 
persution and fanaticism ; of ecclesiastical despotism, and of anarchy— 
were presented in such a light as to point out the dangers to which we 
| yt allow the extension of the course to 


are still exposed. The time did n 
later perio is of hist ry. 

Principles and Precepts of Christianity. The religious instructor ob- 
serves, that he endeavored to present this part of his subject in its biblic il 
form, and to show his pupils the inexhaustible richness of Divine wisdom 
exhibited in the Scriptures, to which reason, when duly enlightened as to 
its proper sphere, will come as a pupil, and not as a teacher. ‘This reve- 
lation, he remarked, made in the language of men. should be the rule by 
which the exhibitions of the Deity, in nature, and providence, and the 
mind of man, must be judged. On the other hand, he presented the lead- 
ing doctrines contained in the formularies of the Swiss churches, but still 
as subordinate to the biblical exhibition of truth with which the teacher 
in Switzerland is chiefly concerned. The first subjects of instruction 
were the general nature of religion, the peculiar character of Christianity, 
and its adaptation to the nature of man, the admirable form in which it is 
presented, and the importance of taking the Savior as a model for the 
methods of religious instruction. The Scriptures were next examined as 
the sources of religious truth, and the principal contents of the various 


books described, with the leading evidences of its historical authority, of 


its inspiration, and of the credibility of th principles it contain The 
leading doctrines maintained in the national church were then presented, 
each accompanied with the evidence and illustrations atlorded by the 


Scriptures, and followed by an exhibition of the duties involved in it, or 
founded upon it. At the same time, illustratio were derived from na 
ture and from the human heart; and directions were given as to the best 
mode of teaching these truths to the young. 

Vethods of Relicious Instruction . The method of giving religious in- 


] 


struction was also taken up in a special manner, at the conclusion of the 


course: the first object was to point out the manner and order in which 
the various principle s and precepts of re ligion should be presented to the 
young in correspondence with the development of their faculties; and the 


Im portan e of preparing the ir minds to receive the truths. by making them 
familiar with the language, and the objects of intellect and feeling in 
general, instead of calling upon them to pass at once from the observa- 
tion and the language of the material world. to the elevated truths of re 


ligion expressed in terms entirely new, and which leave so many minds 
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in hopeless confusion, if not in absolute ignorance of their real nature. 
The distinction of essential and non-essential doctrines was adverted to, 
and general directions given as to the methods of narrating and exam- 
Ining 

Anthropology, or the Study of Man.—This course was intended to give 
a general idea of the nature of man, and especially of the construction of 
our bodies, with a view to illustrate at once their wonderful mechanism, 
and to direct to the proper mode of employing and treating their various 
organs. The teacher adopted as his leading principles, to exclude as 
much as possible all that has not practical importance. and to employ the 
most simple terms and illustrations which could be chosen. The first 
great division of the course was devoted to the structure of the human 
body : it was opened with a brief introduction to natural history, and a 
comparative view of vegetables and animals, and man, and of the several 
races of men. The elementary materials of the human frame were then 
described, and the great and wonderful changes they undergo in receiving 
the principle of life,and becoming a part of man. ’ 

The various systems of the human body, the bones, muscles, vessels, 
organs, and nerves were next described, and illustrated by a human skel- 
eton and by preparations of animals: the offices of each part were de- 
scribed in connection with its form and situation; thus uniting anatomy 
and physiology. At the same time, reference was made to the mode of 
employing them; the common accidents to which they were liable. as 
dislocations, fractures, &c., and the mode of guarding against them. 
The second portion of the course was devoted to the subject of Hygiene, 
or Dietetics; the proper mode of employing and treating the various 
organs, in order to preserve health and strength It was opened with 
some views of the nature and value of health, and the causes which most 
frequently undermine it. ‘The first object of attention was the organs of 
reproduction, their important destination, their delicate nature, and the 
evil consequence of too early excitement or abuse on the rest of the sys- 
tem; with the indications of abuse. and the methods of restoration. ‘The 
nervous system, in its connection with the subject, led to the consideration 
of spiritual life, and its connection with the body, through the medium of 
the nerves. The various passions and atlections were particularly de- 
scribed, with their influence upon the health; and the rules of education 
derived from this topic. Sleeping and waking were then treated as phe- 
nomena of the nervous system; and the distinction to be observed be- 
tween children and adults on this subject was pointed out. The inport- 
ance of attending to the structure and use of the bed-room and the bed, 
and even the position in sleep. was also adverted to 

The organs of sense, especially the eye and the ear, were minutely de- 
scribed, with the diseases to which they are liable from improper use or 
neglect. or from causes injurious to the brain and nervous system in gen- 
eral. The importance of the skin and its functions, and of maintaining 
its cleanlines by frequent changes of clothing and bathing; the necessity 


and methods of usetul exercise; the prec tutions which ought to be em- 
ployed to secure the purity of the air, especially in schools. and to guard 
agulst diseases of the organs of re spiration, were the subject ol purtic- 
ular Instruction The formation and uses of the blood, the influence of 
food, and the circumstances in its condition or preparation which render it 
iInjUurlOUs, the evil eflects of alcoholic drinks. and the most obvious causes 
of injury to the digestive organs, or of interruption in their functions, were 
afterward discussed in a practic al manner The course was closed with 
simple directions as to the treatment of injuries | roduced by sudden acel- 


dents, falls. wounds, drowning. freezing, fits, &c.. during the time which 
must elapse before medical aid can be procure d. or when it is not within 
reach—a species of knowledge for want of which many a life has doubt- 
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less been lost, and which is peculiarly important to one who is entrusted 
with the care of a large number of young persons. Indeed, what more 
valuable gift could be made to a collection of American teachers than 
uch a course of instruction; @ course which every well-informed phys! 
cian is capable of giving ? 

Greography.—T he course of instruction in geography was designed to 
point out the best methods of teaching facts already familiar to the audi 
ence. Two principles were laid down as fundamental :—1. To commence 
with giving the pupil distinet ideas of hill, valley, plain, stream, and lake 
in his own circle, and the characteristics of his own neighborhood; and 
thus to become familiar with the elements, and to proceed from particu- 
lar to general views. 2. That the geography of their native country 
should be made familiar to the pupils of the common school, before they 
are confused or attracted by the peculiarities and wonders of foreign coun- 


tries. A course of instruction was described for the canton of Berne in 
conformity with these principles, and the necessary references given to 
the authorities from which the teacher should derive his information. As 


a part of the course, each teacher was required to write an account of the 
place of his residence; and was taught how he should direct his pupils in 
the observations and inquiries necessary for this purpose, and fitted to 
develop the habits of qu ck and accurate pe reeplion and patient research. 

History of Switzerland It was assumed asa principle that history 
should not be taught as awhole in common schools; because young minds 
are incapable of understanding the causes and connection of events which 
involve the ideas, and plans, and motives of warriors and statesmen. On 
the other hand it was deemed of great importance to present thi leading 
events of history to the young, in order to impress the moral lessons which 
they furnish, and especially those which belong to their own country. 
To the teachers, however, it was considered necessary to give a complete 
view of the history of Switzerland, in order to enable them to select and 
explain better its individual portions. It was accordingly narrated, so far 
as the time would admit, in several great divisions: the primitive period, 
the Roman period, and the period of transition, introduced the Swiss 
confederation ; the heroic or warlike period, the period of political decline, 
and the period of revolution, (since 1798.) embraced the history of the 
confederation. This view of the course will be sufficient to show the 
general principles on which the method of instruction in this subject i: 
founded. 

Avriculture.—A course of lectures on agriculture was given to the as 
sembled teachers by Fellenberg himself. The audience were reminded 
of that wise Omnipotence which presides over the circle of human activi 
ty, and of the manner in which it operates incessantly to prepare man for 
his higher destination, by rendering all his etlorts dependent on th pa 
rental guidance for their success; and by leading him through all the 
variety of events In the material world to th it higher moral existence for 
which we are made. The lecturer pointed out the wisdom of this ar 
rangement, and the delec ‘ 
without these external means. He stated that he had assumed ita 


part of his task to illustrate, by the evidence of faet in a rational system 


which would exist in our education, as men 


of agriculture, that man is called upon to become like God—in governing 
, : ' 


himself, and in controlling the material world, for the good of his fellow 


men; and that he observed constantly more and more thie powerful infl 
ence of well-conducted plans of agriculture exerted in counteracting the 
spirit of indolence and habits of idlene The first subject illustrated 


was the power which a knowledge of the great principles of agriculture 
conters over the operations of nature by giving a suitable direction to the 
cares and labors of its possessor ; and the wretched slavery of the ignorant 


to the mere changes of matter, and to those etlects of the elements which 
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the Creator gives us the capacity in some measure to employ for our own 
benefit. He next considered the best mode of rendering agriculture a 
means of exciting mental activity in the children and parents of a village, 
and of forming their character. Many sources of poverty and suffering 
in Switzerland were pointed out, which arose from the neglect of this 
subject, and the intimate connection between the improvement of agri- 
culture, and the increase of intelligence and comfort of those who are en- 
gaged in it, with the prosperity and the free institutions of the country. 
Various leading principles of agriculture were then taken up; such as 
the removal of all the obstacles to vegetation—stones, weeds, excessive 
water, &c.; the rational preparation and use of manure; the proper form 
and employment of the plough ; and the succession of crops. The influ- 
ence of these principles, and of the knowledge of the elements that com- 
pose the materials employed in cultivating the earth, on the products and 
the facility of labor, were clearly exhibited, and were illustrated by a rel- 
erence to the improved fields and increased products of Hofwyl. In 
short, the great object of this course was, not to teach the science, but to 
give such general views as should lead the teachers to appreciate and in- 
culeate its importance, to observe and reflect on the prevailing evils and 
their remedies, and to excite their pupils to observation, as a means of 
rendering their very labors a source of intellectual and moral improvement 

A briet course of instruction was also given by Fellenberg, on the con 
stitution of the canton, and the rights and duties of citizens. It would, 
of course, be out of place to enter into the details of the Berne constitu- 
tion; but we can not give a correct view of the spirit of this course of in- 
struction without describing the peculiar manner in which he introduced it 

He observed that the merely material interest of civil and political life 
forms a foundation too sandy and unstable for the life of the family or the 
state. A constitution truly free, and fitted to promote the higher moral 
ends of our existence, can find no firmer basis, no more noble and appro- 
priate means, no higher ends, than in the message of ‘ peace on earth, and 
good will to men, which was brought by our Savior. No book of free 
dom can better satisfy its true friends than the Bible, with its evangelical 
complement, if its instructions and its objects are rightly understood. 
Since I have sought here the sources and objects of a constitution, | have 
felt a higher value than ever for the Scriptures. The constitution pre- 
sents the good ofall as the great object; and this is the end of the Divine 
government. It calls upon each citizen to live and die for others—the 
object of our Savior’s instructions and example. The Creator makes 
no distinction in the birth and death of men; and the constitution only 
follows his example in giving equal rights to all. The Savior teaches 
us to regard our fellow-men as members of the same family ; the consti 
tution simply enforces and carries out this principle. It acknowledges 
that ‘the welfare or misery of a state depends on the moral and intellect 
ual cultivation of its citizens, and that their sound education is among it 
first duties, and thus admits the great principle of the Gospel in relation 
to the affairs of this world. Such is the spirit which Fellenberg wishes 
to pervade ¢ very course of instruction.” 

The success of the Normal course of instruction at Hofwy], in spite of 
the petty jealousy with which the patriotic and benevolent labors of it 
founder was followed by the government of Berne, led to the establish- 
ment of two Normal Schools in that canton, and of similar institutions in 
most of the cantons of Switzerland. Fellenberg was elected a member 
of the Legislative Asse mbly, on the adoption of the new constitution, in 
1831. On his motion the following article was introduced into the funda- 


menta! law: 
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“ The welfare or woe of every state depends on the moral worth of its 
citizens. Without the cultivation of the mind and heart, true freedom is 
inconceivable, and patriotism is an empty sound. We must labor for our 
moral elevation, for the highest possible cultivation of the powers we have 
received from the Creator, if we would partake of the happiness which a 
free constitution should afford. The zealous promotion of this object is 
recommended by the Constituent Assembly to all future legislators, as 
holding a higher place in importance than all other objects.” 

Although the teachers of the canton were prohibited by a vote of the 
Education Department of the canton from attending his Annual Normal 
Course, a society was formed in 1832, with the name of the “ Cantonal 
Teachers’ Society of Berne.” The following account is given by Mr. 
W oodbridge, in 1834: 

BERNE CANTONAL SOCIETY OF TEACHERS. 

‘This society was formed by the teachers assembled for instruction at 
Hofwyl in the summer of 1832, and consisted of 154 members, with few 
exceptions, teachers of ordinary schools. Fellenberg was chosen presi- 
dent; and Vehrli, the excellent teacher of the farm pupils of Hofwyl, 
Vict -president. Its constitution presents, as the great objects of the soci- 
ety, union and co-operation in promoting the education of the people, and 
elevating the character of the schools. The means proposed were, free 
communications between its members, consultations concerning the best 
modes of advancing the cause of schools and improving the condition of 
teachers, and direct efforts to excite the attention of the people to the de- 
fects of present plans and methods of organizing and instructing the com- 
mon schools of the country. 

Among the important topics in the school itself which are proposed by 
the Society of Berne, to be presented in the meetings of its auxiliary so- 
cieties, the first named isa careful inquiry into the condition of the pupils 
of their schools, and the proper means for their moral improvement. For 
this purpose they urge that every effort be made to give the pupils con- 
stant employment, and to gu ird them against the temptations of idleness ; 
to preserve a mild but firm course of discipline; and to promote fraternal 
affection among them. They urge, that every branch of instruction, from 
the highest to the lowest. be discussed at these meetings; and that there 
should be a steady etlort among the teachers to advance in knowledge 
and skill Would that the last object could be impressed upon the 
minds of the multitude of teachers in our country. who wrap themselves 


up in the consciousnes of having attained the m plus ultra of skill and 
knowledge or lie down in listless apathy alter their daily task is per- 


formed, with no anxiety but to ‘vet throug!’ the business of to-morrow 
as early as possible. 

The second meeting of the Berne Society of Teachers was also he Id at 
Hofwyl. It was opened by an interesting address from the president, full 


gy. of which we can only give afew opening sentences :— 


of truth and ener 

‘Guardians of the pirit ral tite. the personal wealth, of the children of 
our people ! we have assembled to utily our bond We have pledged 
ourselves that in our schools shall grow up a noble, well-taught genera- 


tion of the people ; true to the principles of the Go pel devoted to God. 


and faithtul to men; a pe ople whose characters shall not be unworthy of 


the scenes of grandeur and be Luly which the Creator has assigned as 
their native land! 

In this great object we shall succes d only so far as we follow the Sa- 
vior’s example and imbibe the fullness of | love to man, and trust in 


God, in forming the hearts of those who are committed to us, in extending 


the influence of the school to every household, and in warming the hearts 
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of parentsas well as children. God will reward such labors, even if they 
are not rewarded on earth. The God who feeds the ravens and clothes 
the lilies, will never forsake the faithful guardians of Ais children.’ 

Among the evils suggested at this meeting of the society, as requiring 
a remedy, were some familiar to our own schools:—the want of faithful 
visitation, for which responsible and paid officers were considered the 
only remedy ; neglect and difficulties in obtaining suitable teachers ; im- 
perlect school-books and means of instruction; the want of a periodical 
for teachers ; the unhappy difficulties arising from the dependence of the 
teacher on the caprice or convenience of individuals for his scanty piy, 
and claims of parental dictation often founded upon it 

After the meeting was closed the band of music of the farm pupils of 
Hofwy! called the assembly to a repast prepared for 360 persons by the 
liberal founder of Hofwyl. It was opened by him with prayer, acknow 
ledging the favor of God to their association, and intreating his blessing 
upon their future eflorts. A scene of social enjoyment and familiar inter 
course then followed, suited tocheer the hearts of these fellow-laborers in 
an arduous and too often thankless office. Occasional songs, of that ele 
vated and heart-stirring character which we have formerly described 
were sung by the farm pupils, and united in by the chorus of teachers. 
We translate one sentiment given by a teacher, as a specimen of those 
offered on this occasion: 

‘There is one means of making the happiness, and the delight, which 
we feel to-day, universal! There is one unfailing means to convert 
ruined families into families of joy—to dry up the sources of poverty ati 


misery—and to stem the torrent of overwhelming vice—to secure our 
liberties, and those of our children, against all the power of treachery 
in short, to secure the purity and the happiness of the people. And this 


unfailing means is, CHRISTIAN RATIONAL EDUCATION OF THE PEOPLE, atl 
especially of the poor. TT all, then, who understand this mighty ery, aud 
put their hands to the holy work, onc ture! Heavru to all the friends 
and promoters of rational education of the people, and the poor—far and 
near! LoNG Lire TO THEM! 

Such animating sentiments were followed and impressed by some of 
the noble ‘mannenchéren, or hyimns for male voices, which the Swiss 
music furnishes to cherish social, and benevolent, and patriotic, and devo- 
tional feeling, in place of the bacchanalian and amatory songs which so 
often disgrace our social meetings. 

During the summer of 1833, a course of instruction was given to teach- 
ers, under the immediate direction of Fellenberg. It was closed by an ex- 
amination, at which a considerable number of persons were present ; and 
the Cantonal Society of Teachers held its third meeting immediately 
after. It was attended by 200 teachers and friends of education, or school- 
men, as they are all styled in simple German, many of whom were new 
members 

Would that we could witness such a movement in any considerable 
portion of our own country. Could we see some individual who had the 
faith to invite, and the influence necessary to collect such a body of teach 
ers to listen to instruction, and consult for the good of their schools, for 
three months, in any State in the Union, we should expect more benefit 
to the cause of education than from any amount of school funds; for, im- 
portant as they are, under proper regulation. they can never supply the 
place of an intelligent and well-trained body of teachers. 

Since the above letter was written, State, County and Town Associa- 
tions of Teachers have been formed; Teachers’ Institutes have been 
held; and Normal courses of instruction and Normal Schools, established. 














NORMAL SCHOOL 


aT 


KRUITZLINGEN IN THE CANTON OF THURGOVIA. 


Tue Normal School at Kruitzlingen, in the canton of Thurgovia, is 
under the direction of Vehrli, who for several years had the charge ot 
the school in Fellenberg’s establishment at Hofwyl. Under Vehrli’s 
management, this Normal School has attracted much attention, not only 
in Switzerland, but in France, Germany, and England. The Training 
School at Battersea, near London, was modeled after this. The follow- 
ing account of a visit to Kruitzlingen is taken from Dr. Kay’s “ Report on 
the Training School at Battersea,” in 1841. 


The normal school at Kruitzlingen is in the summer palace of the former 
abbot of the convent of that name, on the shore of the Lake of Constance, about 
one mile from the gate of the city. The pupils are sent thither from the several 
communes of the canton, to be trained three years by Vehrli, before they take 
charge of the communal schools. Their expenses are borne in part by the com- 
mune, and partly by the council of the canton. We found ninety young men, 
apparently from eighteen to twenty-four or twenty-six years of age, in the 
school. Vehrli welcomed us with frankness and simplicity, which at once won 
our confidence. We joined him at his frugal meal. He pointed to the viands, 
which were coarse, and said,— I am a peasant’s son. I wish to be no other 
than I am, the teacher of the sons of the peasantry. You are welcome to my 
meal: it is coarse and homely, but it is offered cordially.” ‘ 

We sat down with him. ‘These potatoes,” he said, “are our own. We 
won them from the earth, and therefore we need no dainties, for our appetite is 
gained by labor, and the fruit of our toil is always savory.” This introduced 
the subject ef industry. He told us all the pupils of the normal school labored 
daily some hours in a garden of several acres attached to the house, and that 
they performed all the domestic duty of the household. When we walked out 
with Vehrli, we found them in the garden digging, and carrying on other gar- 
den operations, with great assiduity. Others were sawing wood into logs, and 
chopping it into billets in the court-yard. Some brought in sacks of | 
on their backs, or baskets of recently gathered vegetables. Others labored in 
the domestic duties of the household 

After a while the bell rang, and immediately their out-door labors terminated, 
and they returned in an orderly manner, with all their implements, to the court 
yard, where having deposited them, thrown off their frocks, and washed. they 
reassembled in their respective class-rooms ; 

We soon followed them. Here we listened to lessons in mathematics prov- 
ing that they were well-grounded in the elementary parts of that science. We 
saw them drawing from models with considerable skill and precision, and heard 
them instructed in the laws of perspective. We listened to a lecture on the 
code of the canton, and to instruction in the geography of Europe. We were 
informed that their instruction extended to the language of the canton, its con- 
struction and grammar, and especially to the history of Switzerland ; arithme- 
tic; mensuration; such a knowledge of natural philosophy and mechanies as 
might enable them to explain the chief phenomena of nature and the mechani- 
cal forces; some acquaintance with astronomy. They had continual lessons 
in pedagogy, or the theory of the art of teaching, which they practiced in the 
neighboring village school. We were assured that their instruction in the Holy 
Scriptures, and other religious knowledge. was a constant subject of solicitud 

The following extract from Vehrli's address at the first examination of the 
pupils, in 1837, will best explain the spirit that governs the seminary, and the 
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altent aid there to what we believe has been too often neglected in this 
countr he education ct the heart and feelings, as distinct from the cultiva- 
tion of the intellect. It may appear strange to English habits to assign so 
prominent a place in an educational institution to the following poi but the 
indication here given of the superior care bestowed in the formation of the 


character, to what is given to the acquisition of Knowledge, forms in our view 
the chief charm and merit in this and several other Swiss seminaries, and is 
what we have labored to impress on the institution we have founded. ‘To those 
who can enter into its spirit, the following extract will nol appear tint tured 
with too sanguine views 

‘The course of life in this seminary is three-fold. 

“Ist.—Life in the home circle, or family life 
2nd.—Life in the school-room 
‘3rd.—Life beyond the walls in the cultivation of the soil. 
‘I place the family life first, for here the truest education is imparted ; here 
the futnre teacher can best receive that cultivation of the character and feelings 
which will fithim to direct those, who are entrusted to his care, in the ways of 
piety and truth 

\ well-arranged family circle is the place where each member, by partici- 

pating in the others’ joys and sorrows, pleasures and misfortunes. by teaching, 
advice, consolation, and example, isinspired with sentiments of single-minded- 
s, of high feelings, and 





ness, of charity, of mutual contidence, of noble thoug 
ol virtu 

In such a circle can a true religious sense take the firmest and the deepest 
yt Here it is that the principles of Christian feeling can best be laid, where 
opportunity is continually given for the exercise of aflection and charity, which 


are the first virtues that should distinguish a teacher's mind. Here it is that 


kindness and earnestness can most surely form the young members to be good 
and intelligent men, and that each is most willing to learn and receive an im- 
press from his fellow He who is brought up in such a circle, who thus recog- 





nizes all his fellow-men as brothers, serves them with willingness whenever he 
can, treats all his race as one family. loves them iod their father 
id! What earnestness 





all, how richly does such a one scatter blessings 
does he show in all his doings and conduct, what devotion especially does he 
display inthe business ofa teacher How differently from him does that mas- 


ter enter and Jeave his school, whose feelings are dead to a sense of piety, and 
whose heart never beats in unison with the joys of family life 

Where is such a teacher as I have described most pleasantly occupied ? 
In his school amongst his children, with them in the house of God or in the 
family circle, and wherever he can be giving or receiving instruction. A great 
man has expressed, pethaps too strongly, ‘I never wish to see a teacher who 
can not sing.’ With more reason | would maintain, that a teacher to whom a 
sense of the pleasures of a well-arranged family is wanting, and who fails to 
recognize in it a well-grounded religious influence, should never enter a school- 
room.’ 

As we returned from the garden with the pupils on the evening of the first 
day, we stood for a few minutes with Vehrli in the court-yard by the shore of 
the lake. ‘The pupils had ascended into the class-rooms, and the evening being 
tranquil and warm, the windows were thrown up, and we shortly afterward 
heard them sing in excellent harmony. As soon as this song had ceased we 
sent a message to request another, with which we had become familiar in our 
visits to the Swiss schools; and thus, in succession, we called for song after 
song of Nageli, imagining that we were only directing them at their usual hour 
of instruction in vocal music. There was a great charm in this simple but 
excellent harmony. When we had listened nearly an hour, Vehrli invited us 
to ascend into the room where the pupils were assembled We followed him, 
and on entering the apartment, great was our surprise to discover the whole 
school, during the period we had listened, had been cheering with songs their 
evening employment of peeling potatoes, and cutting the stalks from the green 


vegetables and beans which they had gathered in the garden. As we stood 
there they renewed their choruses till prayers were announce: Supper had 
been previously taken. After prayers, Vehrli, walking about the apariment, 


conversed with them famili: 


lv on the occurrences of the day, mingling with 
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his conversation such friendly admonition as sprang from the incidents, and 
then lifting his hands he recommended them to the protection of heaven, and 
dismissed them to rest 

We spent two days with great interest in this establishment. Vehrli had 
ever on his lips :—* We are peasant’s sons. We would not be ignorant of our 
duties, but God forbid that knowledge should make us despise the simplicity of 
our lives. The earth is our mother, and we gather our food from her breast, 
but while we peasants labor for our daily food, we may learn many lessons 
from our mother earth. There is no knowledge in books like an immediate 
converse with nature, and those that dig the soil have nearest communion with 
her. Believe me, or believe me not, this is the thought that can make a pea- 
sant’s life sweet, and his toil a luxury. I know it, for see my hands are horny 
with toil. The lot of men is very equal, and wisdom consists in the discovery 
of the truth that what is without is not the source of sorrow, but that which is 
within. A peasant may be happier than a prince if his conscience be pure before 
God, and he learn not only contentment, but joy, in the life of labor which is to 
prepare him for the life of heaven.” 

This was the theme always on Vehrli’s lips. Expressed with more or less 
perspicuity, his main thought seemed to be that poverty, rightly understood, 
was no misfortune. He regarded it as a sphere of human exertion and human 
trial, preparatory to the change of existence, but offering its own sources of en- 
joyment as abundantly as any other. ‘“ We are all equal,” he said, “ before 
God; why should the son of a peasant envy a prince, or the lily an oak; are 
they not both God’s creatures 7” 

We were greatly charmed in this school by the union of comparatively high 
intellectual attainments among the scholars, with the utmost simplicity of life, 
and cheerfulness in the humblest menial labor. Their food was of the coarsest 
character, consisting chietly of vegetables, soups, and very brown bread. They 
rose between four and five, took three meals in the day, the last about six, and 
retired to restatnine. They seemed happy in their lot 

Some of the other normal schools of Switzerland are remarkable for the same 
simplicity in their domestic arrangements, though the students exceed in their 
intellectual attainments all notions prevalent in England of what should be 
taught in such schools. Thus in the normal school of the canton of Berne the 
pupils worked in the fields during eight hours of the day, and spent the rest in 
intellectual labor. They were clad in the coarsest dresses of the peasantry, 
wore wooden shoes, and were without stockings. Their intellectual attain- 
ments, however, would have enabled them to put to shame the masters of most 
of our best elementary schools 

Such men, we felt assured, would go forth cheerfully to their humble village 
homes to spread the doctrine which Vehrli taught of peace and contentment in 
virtuous exertion; and men similarly trained oo to us best fitted for the 
labor of reclaiming the pauper youth of England to the virtues, and restoring 
them to the happiness, of her best instructed peasantry. 





A brother of Dr. Kay, in his “ Education of the Poor in England and 
Europe,” thus speaks of Vehrli: 


“T saw Vehrli twice. The first time I found him clad ina plain coarse 
tweed vest, at work upon his fields; and on my second visit, he was busily 
engaged with his boys in repairing the plain wooden furniture of his 
house, and the handles, &c., of his farming tools. He said to me. ‘ You 
must not expect to find any grandeur in our house; my boys are all to be 
engaged among our peasants, and I teach them to sympathize with those 
with whom they must associate hereafter, by accustoming them and my 
self to simple peasants’ lives.’ On my first visit I dined with him. The 
viands were of the plainest possible kind, but Vehrli reminded me that 
the laborer’s fare was no better. and that therefore the laborer’s compan- 
ion and teacher ought to be satisfied. The result of this simple life is. 
that while in other parts of Switzerland, schoolmasters, who have been 
admirably instructed at Normal schools, but who have never had the ad- 
vantage of the excellent discipline of the habits which Vehrli’s pupils 

24 
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receive, often become discontented with the drudgery of a schoolmaster’s 
life, the young men, who have left Vehrli’s se hool. are found to persevere 
with cheerfulness and Christian enthusiasm in the work of instruction and 
social reformation. 

Throughout Switzerland, Vehrli’s school is looked on as the pattern, 
and in all the other Normal Schools they are gradually adopting his views 
relative to the education of the teachers. 

I have thus partic ularly noticed the necessity of a great simplic ity 
the daily life of a pupil-teacher, as I fear this import unt part of a s¢ ool 
master’s training is almost entirely neglected in several of the few Normal 
schools we at present possess. We seem to imagine that it is a perfectly 
easy thing for a man, who has acquired habits of life fitting him for the 
higher circles of socie ty, to associate with the poor, without any previous 
training, No mistake can be more fatal to the progress of the religious 
education of the poor. An instructed man, accustomed for several years 
to the society of intellectual professors and companions, without having 
any thing to remind him of, still less to habituate him to communication 
with. the humble class among whom he is afterward to live, must feel 
considerable reluctance, if not decided disgust, when he finds himself 
called on to associate with the simple, rude, and uneducated poor. To 
enable him to do this, requires as careful a training as to enable him to 
teach; and although men are found. whose sense of duty and whose 
Christian philanthropy triumph over the detects of their education, yet, in 
the majority of cases, the dissimilarity of tastes between the teacher and 
his associates, must at least curtail his power of doing good. even if it 
does not actually cause him to neglect altogether the principal of his du- 
ties, from that natural repugnance which he cannot surmount. ‘To teach 
the poor etlectively, we must choose the teachers from among themselves; 
and during their education we must continually accustom them to the 
humble character of their former lives, as well as to that of their future 
associates. ‘The Roman Catholic Church has always clearly understood 
this truth. She has perceived from the first, with that sagacity which 
has marked all her worldly policy, that to obtain men who would really 
understand and sympathize with the poor, and who would feel no disgust 
for the greatest duty of a priest’s life, the visitation of the meanest hovels, 
she must take her teachers from the poor themselves, and keep their minds 
continually habituated to a toilsome and humble life, whilst receiving edu 
cation fitting them to be the religious teachers of the people The greater 
part, therefore, of her priests are chosen from the poorer classes. The 
poor know that these priests can understand their necessities, can sympa- 
thize with their sufferings, and can visit their simple firesides without 
disgust. Whilst, therefore, the Roman Catholic peasant re pects his 
yriest for the sacred character of the office he fills and for the education 
ie has received, there is none of that painful sense of separation between 
them. which exists, where the peasant feels that his religious minister 
belongs to another class and can never perfectly comprehend the situa- 


tion, the wants, and the troubles of the poor. Still less does such a reli- 
gious minister feel any difficulty in his communications with the poor. 
He visits the meanest hovel without discus he associates with the 


laborer without any danger of e xhibit ing an ins cole ‘nt air of worldly supe- 

riority and knowing what a laborer’s fee lings are, he communicates with 
him without embarrassment, without reserve, and above all, without 
superciliousness. 

- the Catholic cantons of Switzerland the priest is not only the spirit 
ual adviser, but he is also the friend and companion of the laborer, and 
that too, naturally, without any difficulty to himself, and with infinite ad- 
vantage to the poor. An Englishman would scarcely believe me, were I 
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to describe how the priests, in the Catholic cantons, may be seen associa- 
ting with the peasants. 

In this country, where the clergyman is so far separated from the poor 
man by his station in society, his associations, habits, and education. it be- 
comes doubly important that the schoolmaster of the Church should be a 
connecting link between the clergyman and his flock. He ought to be the 
adjutant of the clergyman, capable by his education to be indeed his 
assistant, and strictly united by his habits to the poor, among whom he 
ought with cheertulness to labor. 

Deeply grieved am I, then, to see that in some of our Normal schools 
we have not only abandoned the idea of labor being a necessary part of 
the discipline of a Normal school, but that we are accustoming the pupil- 
teachers to manners of dress and living far, far above those of the poor, 
amoung whom they must afterward live, and with whom they ought 
continually to associate. The life of a pupil-teacher in a Normal school 
ought to be such, that when he leaves it for his village school, he shall 
find his new position one of greater ease and comfort than the one he has 
lett, and that he may feel no disgust for the laborious drudgery that must 
fall to his lot in such a situation. 

M. Prosper Dumont, in his treatise* on Normal Schools, published in 
Paris, in 1841, commends the Normal School of Vehrli, “as an excellent 
model! for educating teachers for country schools.” So profoundly was 
he impressed by the character of this practical educator, and the results 
of his teaching and example,that he regards Vehrli “as a beautiful exam- 
ple of the Normal teacher,—the religious and well-informed laborer, ca- 
pable of demonstrating, in an unequivocal manner, to working men, that 
enlightened and elevated sentiments are not incompatible with manual 
labor. Allis here combined to contribute to the education of a country 
teacher; the example is always placed by the side of the precept; all 
instruction is mutually connected, and illustrative of each other; the 
moral, mental, and physical development go along together. The whole 
atmosphere is pedagogic—the pupil teacher imbibes the spirit of his vo- 
cation at every pore. That which strikes most is the happy application 
of the best principles of education, and the profoundly Christian spirit, with- 
out ostentation, which characterizes every portion of the detail.” 

Vehrli was still laboring in his vocation at Kruitzlingen in 1849, at the 
age of sixty, with the same simplicity of life, the same singleness of pur- 
pose, and the same noble enthusiasm which marked the opening of his 
career at Hofwyl 

We add a Table exhibiting the allotment of time in each week of the 


Course of Instruction at Kruitzlingen, in the summer of 1836. 


*M. Dumont received the prize offered by the Academy of Moral and Political S« 
ences. in 1838, for the best discussion of the question : “What degree of perfection 
m t establishment of primary Normal Schools acquire, considering them in their re 
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the work is “ De I’Education Populaire et des Ecoles Normales Pni- 
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NORMAL SCHOOL 


KUSSNACHT, IN THE CANTON OF ZURICH. 


Tue Normal School at Kussnacht is about a league from the town of 
Zurich, and the buildings are prettily situated on the borders of the lake 
of the same name. This institution was re-organized in 1836, though the 
modifications made have been rather in the details than in the general 
principles. It now consists of a school for teachers, a preparatory school 
for this seminary, and three primary model schools. It is intended to 
supply teachers for the different grades of primary schools of the canton, 
and during a portion of the year lectures are also delivered in the semi- 
nary to the older teachers, who are assembled for the purpose in their 
vacations. 

The superintendence and control of the Normal School is vested by the 
legislative council in the council of education, who appoint a committee of 
superintendence from their own body. This committee visits the school 
at least once a month, attends its examinations, and, in general, inspects 
its management. The executive power is delegated to a director, who 
has the immediate charge of the school, and arranges the plan of instruc- 
tion, in subordination to the council of education. He examines the can- 
didates for admission, inspects the classes of the seminary, and of the 
schools attached to it, and lectures in the school of repetition for the older 
teachers, He is also responsible for the discipline, and reports half-yearly 
the state of the institution to the council of education. He is moreover 
present at the meeting of the committee of superintendence. There are 
three other teachers, besides a variable number of assistants. These 
teachers in turn have charge of the pupils of the Normal School in and 
out of school-hours. There are conferences of all the teachers, at which 
the director presides. The manners of the people and the purpose of the 
seminary render the discipline of very trifling amount. The pupils of the 
Normal School reside in the village of Kussnacht, but spend the greater 
part of their time at the school, under the direction of its masters. All 
the time devoted to study, recitation or lecture, and regular exercise, is 
passed there. 

To be admitted as a candidate for the Normal School, a youth must be 
sixteen years of age, and of suitable morals. intellectual, and physical 
qualities for the profession of a teacher. He must have spent two years 
in the higher division of primary instruction (called here secondary) in the 
model school, or some equivalent one, or have passed through the 
preparatory department of the Normal School, which gives a preference 
to the candidate, other qualifications being equal. The examination of 
candidates takes place once a year, and in presence of the committee 
of superintendence, or of a deputation from their body. The formal right 
of admitting to the school is, however. vested alone in the council of ed- 
ucation. The subjects of examination are Bible history, speaking and 
reading, grammar, the elements of history, geography and natural phi- 
losophy, arithmetic and the elements of geometry, writing, drawing, and 
vocal music. The council of education fixes the number of pupils who 
may be admitted, and the most proficient of the candidates are selected 
There are forty stipendiary places, ten of the value of one hundred and 
sixty Swiss francs, (forty-eight dollars,) and thirty of half that sum. 
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Natives who are admitted all receive their instruction gratis. If there is 
room in the school, foreigners may be received, paying twelve dollars per 
annum for their instruction. The number of pupils at the date of my 
visit, in the autumn of 1837, was one hundred and ten. The stipendia- 
ries are bound to serve as teachers in the canton two years ; a very mod- 
erate return for the education received 

There are two grades of courses in the Normal School, one of two 
years for pupils intending to become teachers in the lower primary 
schools, the other of three years for the higher primary schools. The 
courses begin in April, and continue, with seven weeks of vacation, 
throughout the year. ‘The subjects of instruction are: Religious instruc- 
tion, German, French, mathematics, history, geography, natural history 
and philosophy, pedagogy, writing, drawing, and vocal and instrumental 
music. French is only obligatory upon the students of the three years’ 
course. Gymnastic exercises and swimming are regularly taught and 
practised. . 

There is. besides, a lecture of an hour and a half on the art of building, 
once a week, attended by all the students. Those who learn instrumental 
music have lessons two hours and a half every week, and two hours of 
Sunday are occupied with singing in concert. One of the teachers de- 
votes two extra hours every week to the assistance of some of the pupils 
in their studies, or to repetitions 

At the close of each year there is a public examination, and the pupils 
are classed according to its results. On leaving the institution, they are 
arranged in three grades ; the first, of those who have gone very satisfac- 
torily through the school, the second, of those who have passed satisfac- 
torily, and the third, of those who have not come up to the standard. 
Certificates of the first two grades entitle their holders to compete for any 
vacant primary school. 

The courses of practice begin in the second year, when the pupils take 
regular part in the exercises of the schools attached to the seminary 
These are, first. two mode] schools for children from the ages of six to 
nine, and from nine to twelve, at which latter age the legal obligation to 
attend the school ceases. The third, called a secondary school, contains 
pupils from twelve to sixteen years of age. The system of instruction 
used in the lower schools is attended with very striking results. ‘The 
lessons are not divided into distinct branches, studiously kept separate, as 
in most elementary schools, but are connected, as far as possible, so as to 
keep the different subjects constantly before the mind. Thus, a lesson of 
geography is, at the same time, one of history, and incidentally of gram- 
mar, natural history, of reading and writing. and so on through the circle 
of elementary instruction. The Pestalozzian lessons on form are made 
the basis of writing, and with good success. The lowest class is taught 
to speak correctly, and to spell by the phonic method, to divide words into 
syllables, and thus to count. To number the lessons. To make forms 
and combine them, and thus to write, and through writing to read. The 
second passes to practical grammar, continues its reading and writing, 
the lessons in which are made exercises of natural history and grammar. 
Reading and speaking are combined to produce accuracy in the latter, 
which is a difficulty where the language has been corrupted into a dia- 
lect, as the German has in northern Switzerland. Movable letters are 
used to give exercises in spelling and reading. The plan of the Pesta- 
lozzian exercises in grammar is followed, and when the pupils have 
learned to write, a whole class, or even two classes, may be kept em- 
ployed intellectually, as well as mechanically, by one teacher. In read- 
ing, the understanding of every thing read is insisted upon, and the class- 
books are graduated accordingly. | never saw more intelligence and 
readiness displayed by children than in all these exercises; it affords a 
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strong contrast to the dullness of schools in which they are taught me- 
chanically. The same principles are carried into the upper classes, and 
are transplanted into the schools by the young teachers, who act here as 
assistants. The examination of the second school in Bible history, with 
its connected geography and grammar lessons; in composition, with spe- 
cial reference to orthography and to the hand-writing ; and the music les- 
son, at all of which the director was so kind as to enable me to be present, 
were highly creditable. 

There are three classes in each of these schools, and the pupils of the 
Normal Seminary practice as assistant teachers in them at certain periods ; 
the director also gives lessons, which the pupils of the seminary repeat in 
his presence 

In the highest, or secondary school, the elementary courses are ex- 
tended. and mathematics and French are added. 

The pupils of the preparatory department of the seminary spend two 
years in teaching in the two model schools, and in receiving instruction in 
the “ secondary school” under the special charge of the director of the 
seminary. This establishment has furnished, during three years of full 
activity, two hundred teachers to the cantonal primary schools. These 
young teachers replace the older ones, who are found by the courses of 
repetition not able to come up to the present state of instruction, and who 
receive a retiring pension. The schools must thus be rapidly regener- 
ated throughout the canton, and the education of the people raised to the 
standard of their wants as republicans. 
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FRANCE. 


Berore 1789, religious zeal, the spirit of association, the desire of living 
honorably in the recollection of mankind as the founder of pious or learned 
institutions, individual enterprise, and to some extent government endow- 
ment, had covered France with establishments of higher education, and 
with men consecrated to their service. This was particularly true with 
regard to schools for classical education, and the instruction generally ot 
all but the poorer classes of society. In grammar schools and colleges 
France was as well provided in 1789, as in 1849. In the upbreak and 
overthrow of government and society, which took place between 1789 and 
1794, and which was, in no small measure, the result of the neglected edu- 
cation of the great mass of the people, these public endowments, many of 
which had existed for centuries, were destroyed, and these religious and 
lay congregations, such as the Benedictines, Jesuits, Oratorians, Doctrin- 
aires, Lazaristes, and Brothers of the Christian Doctrine, were abolished, 
their property confiscated, and most of them were never again re-estab- 
lished. From 1791 to 1794, by various ordinances of the Convention, a 
system of public schools was projected, in which primary education was to 
be free to all at the expense of the State. Out of these ordinances sprung 
the first Normal School in France, and the Polytechnic School in 1794 
But the promise of good primary schools was not realized, and the Nor 
mal School was abolished in the following year. In 1802 the promise was 
renewed in a new ordinance, but amid the din of arms, the peculiar fruits 
of peace could not ripen. In 1808 Napoleon organized the Imperial Uni- 
versity, embracing under that designation the governmental control of 
all the educational institutions of France, primary, secondary, and supe- 
rio! In one of his decrees, primary instruction (intended for the masses 
of society) was limited to reading, writing and arithmetic, and the legal 
authorities were enjoined “to watch that the teachers did not carry their 
instructions beyond these limits.” Under the organization established by 
Napoleon, and with views of primary education but little expanded be- 
yond the imperial ordinance referred to, and with even these limited views 
unrealized, the government continued to administer the system of public 
education till the Revolution of 1830. In the mean time the wants ofa 
more generous and complete system of primary schools had been felt 
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throughout France, and one of the first steps of the new governtnent was 
to supply this want, and most considerately and thoroughly was the work 
accomplished. Not only were steps taken to increase the number and 
efficiency of the schools already established, by additional appropriations 
for their support, but the Department of Public Instruction was re-organ- 
ized. Normal Schools for the education of Teachers were multiplied, 
and made efiective, and the experience of the best educated states in 
Europe was consulted in reference to the reconstruction of the whole 
system. 

There is nothing in the history of modern civilization more truly sub- 
lime than the establishment of the present Law of Primary Instruction in 
France. As has been justly remarked by an English writer, “ Few na- 
tions ever suffered more bitter humiliation than the Prussians and French 
mutually inflicted during the earlier years of the present century; and 
it was supposed that feelings of exasperation and national antipathy 
thus engendered by the force of circumstances, were ready, on the match 
being applied, to burst forth in terrible explosion. At the very time, 
however, when the elements of mischief were believed to be most active 
in the breasts of a people jealous of their honor, and peculiarly sensitive 
to insult, the French ministry, with the consent of the King and Cham- 
bers, send one of their ablest and wisest citizens, not to hurl defiance or 
demand restitution, but to take lessons in the art of training youth to 
knowledge and virtue, and that too in the capital of the very nation whose 
troops, sixteen years before, had, on a less pe iceful mission, bivouacked 
in the streets of Paris, and planted their victorious cannon at the passages 
of her bridges. There are not many facts in the past history of mankind 
more cheering than this; not many traits of national character more mag- 


nanimous, or indicating more strikingly the progress of reason, and the 


coming of that time when the intercourse between nations will consist not 
in wars and angry protocol but in a mutual interchange of good offices.” 


M. Victor Cousin, one of the most profound and popular writers of the 


age, in one departme nt of literature. who was sent on this peaceful mis- 
sion in the summer of 1831, submitted in the course of the year to his 
government, a‘ Report on the condition of Public Instruction in Germa- 
ny, and particularly in Prussia.’ This able document was published, 
and in defiance of national self-love, and the strongest national antipathies, 
it carried conviction throughout France. It demonstrated to the govern- 
ment and the people the immense superiority of ail the German States, 
even the most insignificant duchy, over any and every department of 
France, in all that concerned institution of prim iry and secondary educa- 
tion. The following extracts will indicate the conclusions to which 
Cousin arrives in reference to the educational wants of his own country. 


After pronouncing the school law of Prussia “ the most comprehensive 


and perfect legislative measure regarding primary instruction” with 
which he was acquainted, he thus a idresses himself to the minister: 


Without question, in the present state of things, a law concerning primary 
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instruction is indispensable in France ; the question is, how to produce a good 
one, in a country where there is a total absence of all precedent and all experi- 
ence in so grave a matter. The education of the people has hitherto been so 
neglected,—so few trials have been made, or those trials have succeeded so ill, 
that we are entirely without those universally received notions, those predilec- 
tions rooted in the habits and the mind of a nation, which are the conditions and 
the bases ofall good legislation. I wish, then, for alaw; and at the same time 
I dread it; for I tremble lest we should plunge into visionary and impracticable 
projects again, without attending to what actually exists 

rhe idea of compelling parents to send their children to school is perhaps not 
sufficiently diffused through the nation to justify the experiment of making it 
law; but everybody agrees in regarding the establishment of a school in every 
commune as necessary. Itis also willingly coneeded that the maintenance of 
this school must rest with the commune ; always provided that, in case of inabil- 
ity through poverty, the commune shall apply to the department, and the depart- 
ment to the state. This point may be assumed as universally admitted, and 
may the:elure become law 

You are likewise aware that many of the councils of departments have felt 
the necessity of securing a supply of schoolmasters, and a more complete edu- 
cation for them, and have, with this view, established primary Normal Schools 
in their departments. Indeed, they have often shown rather prodigality than 
parsimony on this head. This, too, is a most valuable and encouraging indica- 
tion ; and a law ordaining the establishment of a primary Norma! School in 
each department, as well as a primary school in each commune, would do 
little more than confirm and generalize what is now actually doing in almost 
all parts of the country. Of course this primary Normal School must be more 
or less considerable according to the resources of each department 

Here we have already two most important points on which the country is 
almost unanimously agreed. You have also, without doubt. been struck by the 
petitions of a number of towns, great and small, for the establishment of schools 
of a class rather higher than the common primary schools; such as, though 
still inferior in classical and scientific studies to our royal and communal col- 
leges. might be more particularly adapted to give that kind of generally useful 
knowledge indispensable to the large portion of the population which is not in- 
tended tor the learned professions, but which yet needs more extended and varied 
acquirements than the class of day-laborers and artisans. Such petitions are 
almost universal. Several municipal councils have voted considerable funds 
for the purpose, and have applied to us for the necessary authority, for advice 
and assistance. Itis impossible not to regard this as the symptom of a real 
want,—the indication of a serious deficiency in our system of public instruction. 

You are sufficiently acquainted with my zeal for classical and scientific 
studies; not only dol think that we must keep up to the ey of study prescribed 
in our colleges, and particularly the philological part of that plan, but | think we 
ought to raise and extend it, and thus, while we maintain our incontestable 
superiority in the physical and mathematical sciences, endeavor to rival Ger- 
many in the solidity of our classical learning 

Let our royal colleges then, and even a great proportion of our communal col- 
id the youth of France into this sanctuary; they will merit 
the thanks of their country. But can the whole population enter learned 

' or, indeed, is it to be wished that it should? Primary instruction with 
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leges. continue to 








wever, is but meager; belwec hat and the colleges there is nothing; so 
that a tradesman, even in the lower ranks of the middle classes, who has the 
ho vish of 1g his sons a good education. has no resource but to send 
them Ce Ct ¢ O great evils are the consequence In genera these 
boys, wl now that they are not destined to any very distinguished career, go 


through their studies in a negligent inanner; they never get beyond mediocrity ; 
and when, at about eighteen, they go back to the habits and the business of their 
fathers, as there is nothing in their ordinary life to recall or to keep up their 
studies, a few years obliterate every trace of the little classical learning they 
acquired. On the other hand, these young men often contract tastes and ac- 
quaintances at college which render it difficult, nay, almost impossible, for them 
tu return to the humble way of life to which they were born: hence a race of 
men restless, discontented with their position, with others, and with them- 


selves ; enemies of a state of society in which they feel themselves out of their 
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place ; and with some acquirements, some real or imagined talent, and unbri- 
died ambition, ready to rush into any career of servility or of revolt. The ques 
tion then is, whether we are prepared to make ourselves responsible to the state 
and society for training up such a race of malcontents? Unquestionably, as | 
shal] take occasion to say elsewhere, a certain number of exhibitions (bourses) 
ought to be given to poor boys whoevince remarkable aptness: this is a sacred 
duty we owe to talent; a duty which must be fulfilled, even at the risk of being 
sometimes mistaken. These boys, chosen for the promise they give, go through 
their studies well and thoroughly, and on leaving school experience the same 
assistance they received on entering. ‘Thus they are enabled, at a later period 
of life, to display their talents in the learned and liberal professions which are 
open to them, to the advantage of the state to which they owe their education 
As, however, it is impossible for any government to find employment for every 
body, it ought not to furnish facilities for every body to quit the track in which 
his fathers have trod. Our colléges ought, without doubt, to remain open to all 
who can pay the expense of them; but we ought by no means to force the lower 
classes into them; yet this is the inevitable effect of having no intermediate 
establishments between the primary schools and the colléges. Germany and 
Prussia more especially, are rich in establishments of this kind. You per- 
ceive that I allude to the schools called tradesmen’s or burghers’ schools, o1 
schools forthe middle classes, ( Biirgerschulen,) écoles bourgeoises, a name which 
itis perhaps impossible to transplant into France, but which is accurate and 
expressive, as contradistinguishing them from the learned schools, ( Gelehrtes- 
chulen,) called in Germany gymnasia, and in France colléges, (in England, 
* grammar-schools,”) a name, too, honorable to the class for whose especial use 
and benefit they are provided ; honorable to those of a lower class, who by fre 
quenting them can rise to a level with that above them. The burgher schools 
form the higher step of primary instruction, of which the elementary schvols are 
the lower step. Thus there are but two steps or gradations: 1°. Elementary 
schools,—theé common basis of all popularinstruction in town and country ; 2 

Burgher schools, which, in towns of some size and containing a middle class 
furnish an education sufficiently extensive and liberal to all who do not intend 
to enter the learned professions. The Prussian law, which fixes a minimum 
of instruction for the elementary schools, likewise fixes a minimum of instruc- 
tion forthe burgher schools; and there are two kinds of examination, extremely 
distinct, for obtaining the brevet of primary teacher for these two grada- 
tions. The elementary instruction must be uniform and invariable, for the 
primary schools represent the body of the nation, and are destined to nourish 
and to strengthen the national unity; and, generally speaking, it is not expedi 
ent that the limit fixed by the law for elementary instruction should be exceeded 
but this is not the case with the burgher schools, for these are designed for a 
class among whom a great many shades and diversities exist,—the middle class 
It is therefore natural and reasonable that it should be susceptible of extension 
and elevation, in proportion to the importance of the town, and the character of 
the population for whom it is destined. In Prussia this class of schools has 
accordingly, very different gradations, from the minimum fixed by the law, t 
that point where it becomes closely allied with the gymnasium, properly so 
called. At this point it sometimes takes the name of Progymnasium, or pre 
paratory gymnasia, in which classical and scientific instruction stops short 
within certain limits, but in which the middle or trading class may obtain a 
truly liberal education. In general, the German burgher schools, which are a 
little inferior to our communal col/éges in classical and scientific studies, are in 
comparably superior to them in religious instruction, geography, history, modern 


t 
{ 


languages, music, drawing, and national literature. 

In my opinion, it is of the highest importance to create in France, under one 
name or another, burgher schools, or schools for the middle classes, which give 
avery varied education; and to convert a certain number of our communal 
colléves into schools of that description. I regard this as an affair of state 

There is a cry raised from one end of France to the other, demanding on be- 
half of three-fourths of the population, establishments which may fill the middle 
ground between the simple elementary schools and the colléges. The demands 
are urgent and almost unanimou 

The most difficult point in law on primary instruction is the determination 
what are the authorities to be employed. Here also let us consult facts. The 
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French administration is the glory and the masterwork of the imperial govern- 
ment. ‘The organization of France in maires and prefectures, with municipal 
and departmental councils, is the foundation of government and of social lee. 
This foundation has stood firm amidst so much ruin, that prudence and policy 
seem to point to it as the best and safest prop. Moreover, this organization 
has just been reformed and vivified by rendering the municipal and depart- 
mental councils elective and popular. Thus the French administration unites 
all that we want, activity and popularity. The administration, then, is what 
you must call to your aid. Recollect, also, that it is these local councils that 
vay, and that you can not fairly expect much from them unless they have a 
arge share in the disbursement of the money they have voted. These councils 
are chosen out of the body of the people, and return to it again; they are inces- 
santly in contact with the people; they ave the people legally represented, as the 
maires and the prefects are these councils embodied, if I may so say, in one per- 
son, for the sake of activity and despatch. I regard, then, as another incontest- 
able point, the necessary intervention of the municipal and departmental coun- 
cils in the management of public instruction. As there ought to be a school in 
every commune, so there ought to be for every communal school a special com- 
mittee of superintendence, which ought to be formed out of the municipal coun- 
cil, and presided over by the maire. Ishall perhaps be told, that men who are 
fit to conduct the business of the commune are not fit to superintend the communal 
school. I deny it: nothing is wanted for this superintendence but zeal, and 
fathers of families can not want zeal where their dearest interests are concerned. 
In Prussia no difficulty is found in this matter, and every parish-school has its 
Schulvorstand, in great part elective. Over the heads of these local committees 
there Ought to be a central committee in the chief town of each department, 
chosen out of the council of the department, and presided over by the prefect. 
The committee of each commune would correspond with the committee of the 
department; that is to say, in short, the maire, with the prefect. This corres- 
pondence would stimulate the zeal of both committees. By it, the departmental 
committee would know what is the annual supply of schoolmasters required for 
the whole department, and consequently, the number of masters the Normal 
School cf the department ought to furnish, and consequently, the number of 
pupils it ought to admit. It would have incessantly to urge on the zeal of the 
local committees in establishing and improving schools, for the sake of provi- 
ding as well as possible tor the pupils it sends out of its Normal School. Nothing 
can be more simple than this organization. It is, applied to primary instruc- 
tion, what takes place in the ordinary administration: 1 mean, the combined 
action of the municipal councils and the departmental councils,—of the maires 
and the prefects. 

After the administrative authorities, it is unquestionably the clergy who 
ought to occupy the most important place in the business of popular education. 
The rational middle course is to put the cure or the pastor, 1. e. the Catholic 
and the Protestant clergyman—and if need be both, on every communal com- 
mittee; and the highest dignitary of the church in each department, on the 
departmental committee. We must neither deliver over our committees into 
the hands of the clergy, nor exclude them; we must admit them, because they 
have a right to be there, and to represent the religion of the country. The 
men of good sense, good manners, and of consideration in their neighborhood, 
of whom these committees ought to be, and will be, composed, will gradually 
gain ascendancy over their ecclesiastical colleagues, by treating them with 
the respect due to their sacred functions. We must have the clergy; we must 
neglect nothing to brin ¢ them into the path toward which every thing urges 
them to turn; both their obvious interest, and their sacred calling, and the 
ancient services which their order rendered to the cause of civilization in 
Europe. But if we wish to have the clergy allied with us in the work of popu- 
lar instruction, that instruction must not be stripped of morality and religion ; 
for then indeed it would become the duty of the clergy to oppose it, and they 
would have the sympathy of all virtuous men, of all good fathers of families, 
and even of the mass of’ the people, on their side. Thank God, you are too 
enlightened a statesman to think that true popular instruction can exist without 
moral education, popular morality without religion, or popular religion without 
a church. 

The proceedings of the communal and departmental committees, the maires, 


Or 
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sub-prefects and prefect , ought, lik 1 the other parts of the admini tration, to 
refer to one common center, from which a vigorous impulse and a supreme 
guidance may emanate, and upon whom all the responsibility before the cham- 
bers may rest. ‘This center,in France as in Prussia, is, the ministry and coun- 


cil of public instruction. ‘This is not only according to law, but to nature and 
reason t is per ve primary instruction to the minister 
who has all the rest of public instruction, as well as ecclesiastical affairs, in 
his hands; that is to say, the two things with whic h the education of the people 
is the mst intimately connected. Has any evil resulted from the present order 
ofthings? Far from it: every body is agreed that the minister and his council 
have done a great deal for primary instruction since the revolution of July. 


As you would have been able to efiect nothing without the muni ipal and de- 





y consistent ) 





partunental councils, the mavres and prefects, so those authorities acknowledge 
that they could have done little or nothing without your co-operation and 
direction. It is you who excited their zeal, who supported and encouraged 


them; you who, as the enlightened dispenser of the funds placed in your hands 
by the two chambers have given vigor to public instruction by giving propor- 
| 


tionate aid to necessitous places 


I strongly recommend the creation of a special inspector of primary instruc- 
tion fur each department. Our academical inspectors should be reserved for 
schools of the second class, which w iffice, and more than sutlice, to employ 
all their powers, and all their diligence Your natural agents and correspond- 
ents for primary instruction are the prefects, who would preside over the de- 
partmental committees, and to whom the correspondence of maires and com- 
munal committees, as well as the report of the departmental inspector, would 


t 
be addressed 
The pre fects would correspond officially with you, as they have hitherto done 


extra-officially; and there woull be a councilor in the central council of public 


instruction, specially charged with the reports to be made on that poriion of the 
business, as in fact there is now his machinery is very simple, and would 
produce quick results; being less complex, it would work more freely The 


only thing in which | would employ agents taken from the body of teachers 
would be, the commission of examination appointed for granting school masters’ 
brevets No one disputes that professors have pecaliar qualiiicatior id all 


the necessary impartiality. for that office I should wish, then. that the exam- 





ination-commission should be appointed by vou, and composed of masters or 
professors of the royal or the commu ial collé s of the department; adding, for 


the religious part a clergyman proposed by the bishop 


As to private teachers, and what people are pleased to call liberty of primary 
tuition, we must neither opfose it, nor reckon upon it. There are branches of 
the public service which must be secured against all casualties by the state, and 
in the first rai 1 these is poimary instruction It is the hounden ity ol gov- 
ernment to guarantee it against all caprices of public opinion, and against the 
variable and uncertain calculation f those who would engage in il as a means 
of subsistence. On this principle are founded our primary Normal Schools in 
each department, bound ‘o furnish annually the average number of schoulmas- 


ters reyuired by the department We must rely exclusively on these Normal 
Schools for the regular supply of communal teacher 

But if, in the fa four primary communal schools. there are persons who 
without having passed throuzh th 


se to establish schools 











at theirown risk and peril it is ol only } lerated, 
but encouraged ust aS WwW ! itions and | rding 
schools should spring up beside ou f Chis compe 
tition can not be otherwise than u ieW If the private 
schuols prosper, so much the bet ‘ to tr sorts of 
new methods lo make ex e n in teach r which. on I i scale, 
can not be very perilous At all events there are our Normal Schoo! Thus 
all inter StS are reconcli 1 the dutie ithe state ind the mens of i iduals; 
the claims of experien and those of innovation. Whoever wishes t t 
private school mu subject t nly two conditions. from which no school, 
ublic or private, can on any pretext be exempt,—the brevet of capacity, given 
by the commission of examination, and the supervision of the committe i the 


commune and of the inspector of the department 


All these measures, on which I will not enlarge, are more } founded on 
, 
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existing facts; they have the sanction of experience; it would be simply ad- 
vantageous to add that of law. On all the points concerning which the law is 
Silent, experiments might be made. Among these experiments some would 
probably be successful: when sufficiently long practice had confirmed them, 
they might be inserted in a new law ; or ordonaances and instructions, maturely 
weighed by the royal council, would convert them into general and official 
measures. Nothing must pass into a law which has not the warranty of suc- 
cess. Laws are not to be perilous experiments on society ; they ought simply 
to sum up and to generalize the lessons of experience.” 


On the experience of Prussia as a basis, a great and comprehensive 
measure of elementary education for France was framed by M. Guizot. 
The bill was reported in 1832. In introducing the measure to the con- 
sideration of the Chamber of Deputies, M. Guizot made a speech as 
remarkable for its eloquence as for its large and liberal views of popular 


education, as will be indicated by the following passages: 


“In framing this bill, it is experience, and experience alone, that we have 
taken for our guide. The principles and practices recommended have been 
supplied to us byfacts. ‘There is not one part of the mechanism which has not 
been worked successfully We conceive that, on the subject of the education 
of the people, our business is rather to methodize and improve what exists, than 
to destroy fur the purpose of inventing and renewing upon the faith of dangerous 
theories. It is by laboring incessantly on these maxims, that the Administra- 
tion has been enabled to communicate a firm and steady movement to this im- 
portant branch of the public service; so much so, that we take leave to say, 
that more has been done for primary education during the last two years, (1831 
1832,) and by the Government of July, than during the forty years preceding 
by all the former Governments. The first Revolution was lavish of promises, 
without troubling itself about the performance. ‘The Imperial Government ex- 
hausted itself in efforts to regenerate the higher instruction, called secondary ; 
but did nothing for that of the people. ‘The restored Dynasty, up to 182s, ex- 
vended no more than 50,000 franes annually upon primary instruction. The 
Ministry of 1828 obtained from the Chamber a grant of 300,000 frances. Since 
the Revolution of July, 1830, a million has been voted annually—that is, more 
in two years than the Kestoration in fifteen. ‘Those are the means. and here are 
the results. All of you are aware that primary instruction depends altogether 
on the corresponding Normal Schools. The prosperity of these establishments 
is the measure of i/s progress. ‘The Imperial Government, which first — une- 
ed with effect the words, Normal Schools, left us a legacy of one The Kestor- 
ation added five or six. Those, of which some were in their infancy, we have 
rreatly improved within the last two years, and have, at the same time, estab- 

1 thirty new ones; twenty of which are in full o; eration, forming in each 
artment a vast focus of light, scattering its rays in al] directions among the 
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The Bill recognized two degrees of primary instruction, viz. elementa- 
ry and superior, in speaking of which M. Guizot remarks: 


The first degree of instruction should be common to the country and the 


tow? itshould be met with in the humblest borough, as well as in the largest 

1 ver: heing to | t thin o land of Fran By 
city, wherey a human being i » be found within our land o rance ry 
the teaching of reading. writing. and accounts, it provides fur the most essential 
want f life: by that of the legal system of weights and measures, and of the 
French language, it implants, enlarges, and spreads ¢ ry where the spirit and 
unity of the French nationality; finally, by moral and religious instruction. it 


p vides for another class of wants quite as real as the others, and which Proy- 
idence has placed in the hearts of the poorest, as well as of the richest, in this 
world, for upholding the dignity of human life and the protection of social order 
The first degree of ir uction is extensive enough to make a man of him who 
Will receive it, and 1s t the ime time, sufficiently limited to be every where 
realized. Itis the strict debt of the country toward all its children 


Sut the law is so framed, that by higher elementary schools, primary i 
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struction can be so developed, so varied, as to satisfy the wants of those profes- 
sions which, though not scientific, yet require to be acquainted with ‘ the ele- 
ments of science, as they apply it every day in the office, the workshop, and 
field.’” 

On the plan of supervision of schools, which embraced both local and 
state inspection, the Minister remarks: 

‘In the first place, this operation demands, at certain times of the year, much 
more time, application, and patience, than can reasonably be expected from 
men of the world, like the member of the council of the arrondissement and of 
the department; or from men of business, necessarily confined to their homes, 
like the members of the municipal council. In the next place, positive and 
technical knowledge of the various matters on which the examination turns is 
absolutely necessary ; and it is not sufficient to have such knowledge, it must 
have been proved to exist, in order to give to these examinations the requisite 
weight and authority. For these reasons, the members of these commissions 
ought to be, in great part, men specially qualified—men familiar with the busi- 
ness of tuition. It is evident that primary instruction rests entirely on these 
examinations. Suppose a little negligence, a little false indulgence, a little 
ignorance, and it is all over with primary instruction. It is necessary then, to 
compose these commissions with the most scrupulous severity, and to appoint 
only persons versed in the matter 

The necessity of providing for the professional education and training 
of teachers is thus eloquently set forth: 

All the provisions hitherto described would be of none effect, if we took no 
pains to procure for the public schoo] thus constituted, an able master, and 
worthy of the high vocation of instructing the people. It can not be too often 
repeated, that it is the master that makes the school. And, indeed, what a 
well- assorted union of qualities is required to constitute a good schoolmaster! 
A good schoolmaster ought to be a man who knows much more than he is 
called upon to teach, that he may teach with intelligence and with taste ; who is 
to live in a humble sphe re, and yet to have a noble and elevated mind, that he 
may preserve that dignity of sentiment and of deportment, without which he will 
never obtain the respect and confidence of families; who possesses a rare mix- 
ture of gentleness and firmness; for, inferior though he be in station to many 
individuals in the commune, he ought to be the obsequious servant of none ;—a 
man not ignorant of his rights, but thinking much more of his duties ; showing 
to all a good example, and serving to all as a counselor; not given to change 
his condition, but satisfied with his situation, because it gives him the power of 
doing good ; and who has made up his mind to live and to die in the service of 
primary instruction, which to him is the service of God and his fellow-crea- 
tures. To rear masters approaching to such a model is a difficult task; and yet 
we must succeed in it, or else we have done nothin gk ir eleme ntary instruction. 
A bad schoolmaster, like a bad parish priest, is a scourge to a commune ; and 
though we are often obliged to be contented with indifferent ones, we must do 
our best to improve the average quality. We have, therefore, availed our- 
selves of a bright thought struck out in the heat of the Revolution, ” vy a decree 
of the National Convention, in 1794, and afterward ap plied by I — leon, in 
his decree, in 1808, for the organization of the University, to the iblishment 
of his central Normal School at Paris. We carry its application ‘still lower 
than he did in the social scale, when we propose that no school-master shall be 
appointe d who has not himself been a pupil of the school which instructs in the 
art of teaching, and who is not certified, after a strict examination, to have 
profited by the opportunities he has enjoyed.” 


No statesman of any age or country, has expressed in language at once 
eloquent and just, a more exalted estimate of the mission of the teacher. 
Although not uttered in this connection, the following passages will 
illustrate the views presented above: 


“ Humble as the career of aschoolmaster may be, and though doomed to pass 
his whole existence most frequently within the sphere of a small community, 
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his labors are, nevertheless, felt throughout society at large, and his profession 
is as important as that of any other public functionary. It is not for any par- 
ticular parish alone. or merely local interest, that the law demands that every 
man should acquire. if possible, the knowledge which is indispensable in social 
life, and without which intelligence often languishes and degenerates; it is for 
the state itself and the public interest; it is because liberty is certain and 
stea ifast only among pe ple enligl ten 7H | el ough Oo liste n, in every circum 

a to the voice of Reason. Public elementary instruction is one of the 
guarantees of order and social stability. Doomed to pass his life in discharg 





ing the monotonons duties of his vocation, sometimes even in struggling with 
the injustice or the ingratitude of tgnorance, the parish schoolmaster would 
often repine, and perhaps sink under his afflictions, did he not draw strength 
ani courage from another and higher source than that of immediate and mere 
ersonal interest. A deep sense of the moral importance of his duties must 
support and encourage bim; and the austere pleasure of having rendered ser- 
to mankind, must become the worthy recompense which his own con- 
ve. It is his glory to pretend to nothing beyond the sphere 
of his obscure and la tion; to exhaust his strength in sacrifices 
which are scarcely noticed by those who reap their benefit; to labor, in short, 
for his tellow-beings. and to look for his reward only to God 
Your first duty is toward the children confided to your care. The teacher is 
summoned upon by the parent to share his authority; this authority he must 
exercise with the same vigilance, and almost with the same affection. Not 
ly is the health of the children commitied to him, but the cultivation of their 
ctions and intelligence depends almost entirely on him. In all that con- 
( education, as it is generally understood, you shall want for nothing that 
if service to you; but as to the moral education of the children, I trust 
especially to you. Nothing can supply for you, the desire of faithfully doing 
what is right. You must be aware, that. in confiding a child to your care, 
every farmily expects that you will send him back an honest man; the country, 
that he will be male a good citizen. You know that virtue does not always 
follow in the train of knowledge; and that the lessons received by children 
usively to the under- 








ngerous lo them, were they ad lressed exc 





might become da 

s ing Let the teacher, therefore, besiow his first care on the cultivation of 
the mural qualities of his pupil He must unceasingly endeavor to propagate 
and establish those imperishable principles of morality and reason—without 
which. universal order is in danger; and to sow in the hearts of the young 
{ s of virtue and honor, which aGe, riper years, and the passions wil) 


never destroy. Faith in Divine providence. the sacredness of duty, submission 
to parental authority, the respect due to the laws, to the king, and to the rights 
of every one—such are the sentiments which the teacher will strive to develop 
The intercourse between the teacher and parents can not fail of being frequent 
Over this, kindness must preside: were a teacher not to possess the respect and 
sympathy of the parents, his authority over their children would be compro- 
mised, and the fruit of his lessons lost; he can not, therefore, be too careful and 
prudent in regard of these connections. An intimacy inconsiderately formed 
might injure his independence, and sometimes even mix him up with those 
il dissensions which frequently distract small communities. While civilly 
vielding to the reasonable deinands of parents. he must, at the same time, be 
particularly careful not to sacrifice to their capricious exactions his educational 
principles, and the discipline of the school 
The duties of the teacher toward those in authority are still clearer, and not 
less important. He is himself an authority in his parish; how then can it be 
fitting that he give an example of insubordination? Wherefore should he not 
respect the magistracy, religious authority, and the legal powers, whereby pub- 


lie security is maintained 
The Mayor is the head of the community ; the interest, therefore, as well as 
the duty of the schoolmaster, is to exemplilv on every occasion the respect due 





to him he viear and pastor are also entitled to respect, for their mission is in 


t elevated in human nature. Nothing. besides, 





ccordance with a is mos 


a 

is more desirable than a perfect understanding between the minister of religion 
and the teacher; both are in possession of moral authority; both require the 
confidence of families; both can agree in exercising over the children commit- 
ted to their care, in several ways, a common influence. 


i 
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With such enlarged views of the scope, and agencies, and ends of pri 
mary instruction, the bill was framed and introduced into the Chamber 
of Deputies and of Peers. It was referred to committees, who reported 
through M. Renouard in the lower, and M. Cousin in the upper house 
These reports are full and elaborate discussions of great principles, and 
especially that of M. Cousin. 

The bill, after going through a protracted examination and discussion 
of its details, received the sanction of the Chambers and the King, and 
became a law on the 28th of June. 1833. Under the wise and energetic 
administration of the department of public instruction, by such men as 
Guizot, Cousin, Villemain, and Salvandy, the system went into immedi- 
ate and successful operation, giving a powerful impulse to the progress 
of popular intelligence throughout the whole domain of France. Expe- 
rience has brought to light some imperfections and deficiencies, some of 
which have been remedied or supplied, and others are still under discus- 
sion. We must wait till a generation has passed through the course of 
instruction now provided by law, and come into active life, before we can 
fully appreciate the wise forecast of the labors of Cousin and Guizot in 
this long neglected field of primary education. 

It should be added, that a private association, called “ The Society for 
Elementary Instruction,” was very instrumental in waking up the atten- 
tion of the people and of government to the condition and improvement of 
primary schools. This society was formed in 1805, by a number of distin- 
guished philanthropists, and has continued in active operation to the pres- 
enttime. It has been instrumental in establishing infant schools, schools 
for needle-work, adult schools and classes, reformatory schools, associations 
for teachers, village libraries in various parts of France, and has a com- 
plete series of popular schools under its immediate management, in Paris 
The Minister of Public Instruction, in 1835, ascribed to it the honor of 
having given the first impulse to the present school law. It publishes 
a monthly journal of its proceedings, and was mainly instrumental in es- 
tablishing, in 1830, the “ Journal de ’Instruction Elémentaire,” which is 
still continued under the title of “Manuel Géneral de Instruction Pri- 


maire,” and is the official organ of the Minister of Public Instruction. 
There is also published another educational journal, called “L’Echo des 
Ecoles Primaires,” devoted to the dissemination of improved methods of 
instruction. It commenced in 1837, and was for several years under the 
editorship of M. Cousin, assisted by many of the best teachers and educa- 
tors in France. We noticed articles by Beudant, Willm, Parandiex, 
Philippar, and several directors of Normal Schools, and Inspectors of the 
Primary Schools. Upward of one hundred volumes on the science and 
art of education have been published in Paris since 1835; several of these 


are by men of the best intellect, and large practical and benevolent 


views 








France is divided by law for municipal and all administrative pur- 
poses, into 86 Departments, 363 Arrondissements, 2,842 Cantons, and 
39,381 Communes. 

In each department there is appointed by the legal voters a prefect, 
who is associated with a general council for the department, and a spe- 
cial council for each arrondissement, in the administration of the local 
affairs of the department; in each canton there is a judicial office, = 
juge de paix ; ineach commune, a mayor, with a municipal council, e 
ed by the people 

Since 1808 there has existed in the government a central and special 
department for the administration of public instruction, for the application 
of all funds appropriated by the state for educational, scientific or litera- 


ry purposes 


of the most distinguished scholars and statesmen of France, and no 
branch of the public service has been regarded, for the last thirty years, 
with more favor by the Chambers, or the people. Since 1824, the chief 
of this department has had a seat in the cabinet council of the king, which 
consists of nine members 

To the supervision of the department of public instruction, as now 
are assigned all schools, primary, secondary and superior, 
which together constitute the University of France, and are directed 
and superintended in its name; all scientific and literary societies to the 
support of which the government contributes, such as the Institute, the 
Academy of Medicine, &c.; all public libraries, which the state main- 
tains, or to which it contributes ; all institutions having charters prior to 
1808, and which were not by royal ordinance incorporated into the Uni- 
versity ; and all encouragements, by the way of subscription, or publica- 
tion. to science and letters 

The Royal University of France embraces the whole system of nation- 
al education, and includes all the institutions for imparting instruction 
which are spread over the whole kingdom, from the lowest schools, up to 
the highest colleges. The term may thus be considered synonymous with 
the French national system of education. 

The University is placed under the direction of a council of six mem- 
bers, called the * royal council of public instruction,” of which the minis- 
ter of public instruction is the official president. Each councilor has the 
special charge of one or more divisions of public instruction. Subordi- 
nate to this council are the inspectors-genera! of the University, who are 
required to examine, once a year, the institutions of every description, 
each within a certain district assigned to him, and to transmit a report to 


organized 


the council. 


The University is composed of twenty-six Academies, each of which 
comprehends two, three, or more of the departments into which the king- 
dom is divided, and contains one or more royal colleges. The presiding 
officer of each academy is the rector, who is appointed by the minister of 
public instruction, and is assisted by two inspectors and a council. The 
governing body of each academy has the superintendence of all the com- 
munal colleges, institutions, pensions, (boarding schools,) Normal Schools, 
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Over this department has presided from time to time, some 
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or schools for the education of teachers, and primary schools, within the 
district which the seminary comprehends 

Besides the superintending body, the academy includes the teaching 
corps, or faculties; namely, the faculties of letters, science, medicine, 
law, and theology, all of which, however, do not actually exist in every 
academy ; in some indeed, there is no organization of faculties The 
faculties consist of a variable number of professors, one of whom is dean, 
and a committee of whom examine candidates for degrees. ‘There are, 
however, son‘e institutions which are not subject to the jurisdiction of 
the University ; as the College of France, the Museum of Natural Histo- 
ry, the Ecole des Chartes, School of Oriental Languages, the French 
Institute, and societies of all kinds for the advancement of knowledge. 

The royal colleges are supported chiefly by the government, and the 
salaries of the professors, which are generally from 3400 to $800, are paid 
from the budget of the minister of public instruction. The students are 
divided into two classes, the internes and e.clernes, or boarders and day- 
scholars. The communal colleges are supported principally by the com- 
munes in which they are situate; some of them have endowments, but 
the majority depend chiefly for their support on the fees paid by the stu- 
dents. The professors or teachers receive but small salaries, varying 
from $200 to $600. 

A distinguishing feature of the system of public instruction in France, 
is the appointment of all professors in all the colleges and lyceums, and 
in the faculties of law, medicine, theology, and letters, and all institu- 
tions of education above the primary school, by public competition (les 
concours.) A concours may last a few days only, or it may last for 
months. The months of September and August are the montlis of vaca- 
tion in the different colleges, and are usually devoted to the public com- 
oa of candidates for any professorship or chair declared to be vacant 
xy the minister of public instruction. The judges are selected from 
among the most distinguished scholars in France. The mode of con- 
ducting the trial varies with the department to be filled. But it embra- 
ces every mode by which the accuracy and extent of the attainments ot 
each candidate in the study can be tested, as well as his ability to com 
municate his knowledge to classes of pupils. Each candidate is subject 
to the criticism of his competitor Iivery professor in all the colleges 
and great schools of France has passed through this ordeal. 

Nearly all the higher schools of learning and science are concentrated 
in Paris. Almost all the young men who want to complete their studies, 
whether in letters, law, medicine, or the arts,—in short, in all those pre- 
paratory to any learned or liberal career, are forced to live in the capital. 

his is attended with a disastrous result, in the neglect or discontinuance 
of all domestic training and discipline, which can not be compensated by 
any superiority of mental culture, secured by the concentration of al 
men, and all the means and appliances of superior education at the capital. 

There are six faculties of Catholic theology, at Aix, Bordeaux, Lyons, 
Paris, Rouen, and Toulouse; and two of Protestant theology, one of the 
Lutheran or Augsburg confession, at Strasburg. and another of the Cal- 
vanist or Helvetic confession, at Montauban, under the academy of Tou- 
louse. 

The faculties of law are nine, at Aix, Caen, Dijon, Grenoble, Paris, Poi- 


le 


tiers, Rennes, Strasburg, and Toulouse. There are three faculties of 


medicine, at Grenoble, Paris, and Montpellier; with seventeen secondary 
schools of medicine. 

The faculties of science are nine in number, at Paris, Bordeaux, Stras- 
burg, Caen, Toulouse, Montpellier, Dijon, Lyons, and Grenoble ; those ot 
letters or literature, seven, at Paris, Strasburg, Bordeaux, Toulouse Ca- 
en, Dijon, and Besancon. 
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In order to become a student in law or theology, a person must have 
taken the degree of bachelor of letters; and a course of three years in 
either faculty, is requisite to obtain the degree of bachelor ; for the de- 
gree of doctor, four years; and to obtain the degree of doctor in divinity, 
the candidate must defend a final and general thesis. Candidates for 
the degree of doctor in medicine, must have taken the degree of bache- 
lor of letters, and also of sciences, and must complete a course of four 
years. The faculties of law and medicine at Paris, are greatly distin- 
guished. The former has sixteen professors, and had, in 1836, upward 
of 3000 students: the latter, twenty-seven professors, and in 1836, about 
4000 students. 

The law ordains at least one elementary school in every commune, and 
those communes in which the population exceeds 6000, are required to 
support one superior primary school, and are aided in opening infant 
schools, evening schools, classes for adults, and high schools. 

Where the number of families of different sects is sufficient, the minis- 
ister of public instruction is authorized to grant permission, if advisable 
so to do, to the commune to establish separate schools for the children of 
each denomination. 

By a law passed in March, 1841, the duty of school attendance is made 
obligatory. No young person below the age of twelve years can be eim- 
ployed in any workshop or manufactory, unless his parents or guardians * 
testify that he actually attends some public or private school within the 
locality, and all such as were so employed at the date of this law, were 
required to attend school till the age of twelve. All young persons above 
the age of twelve can be excused from attending a school, only in case a 
certificate can be given by the Mayor of their place of residence, that 
they have received the primary or elementary instruction. T’o meet the 
wants of those adults, who have grown up without the advantages of 
school attendance, evening schools, and classes for adults, are establish- 
ed and provided for, by law. 

The central government, the departmental authorities, the municipal 
authorities, the religious authorities, the heads of families, have each their 
sphere of action, and their influence in the administration of primary 
schools. 

The local management of a primary school is intrusted to a committee 
of the commune, consisting of the mayor, the president of the council, 
the cure, or pastor, and one person appointed by the committee of the 
arrondissement in which the commune Is situated. 

The general supervision of the schools of each arrondissement is as- 
signed to a committee of the arrondissement, which consists of the mayor 
of the chief town, of the juge de paix, a pastor of each of the recognised 
religious sects, a professor of a ro or school of secondary instruction, 
a primary schoolmaster, three members of the council of the arrondisse- 
ment, and the members of the council-general of the department who 
reside in the arrondissement. 

These committees meet once a month. The communal committees 
inspect and report the condition of the schools in the commune to the 
committee of the arrondissement. Some member of the committee of the 
arrondissement is present at each local inspection, and a report of the 
whole committee on the state of education in the arrondissement is made 
annually to the minister of public instruction 

In each department there is a commission of primary education, com- 
posed of at least seven members, among which there must be 4 minister 
of each of the religious denominations recognized by law, and at least 
three persons who are at the time, or have been, engaged in teaching 
public schools of secondary instruction. This committee is charged with 
the examination of all candidates for the certificate of qualification to 
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teach primary schools, or to enter the Normal School of the department 
These examinations must be public, at a time fixed, and notified by the 
minister, and in the chief town of the department. The examination is 
varied according to the grade of school for which the candidate ap- 
plies. With a certificate of capacity from this commission, the candi- 
date can teach in any commune in the department, without any local 
examination 

Besides these local committees the minister of public instruction ap- 
points an inspector for every department, with assistant inspectors, when 
required by the exigences of the public service. The duty of the inspec- 
tor is to visit every school in the department, at least once a year, and to 
inquire into the state of the school-house, the classification, moral charac- 
ter, and methods of discipline and instruction of each school. He must 
leave a written memorandum of all deficiencies noted in his visit, for the 
use of the local committee, and report annually to the prefect of the 
department, and through him to the minister. This stimulates and 
encourages teachers. as well as communes, and informs the minister of the 
true wants of different localities, as well as the deficiencies of the law. 
The inspectors are required to pay particular attention to the Normal 
Schools in their several departments. The inspector has a salary of two 
thousand francs, and an allowance of three franes a day for traveling 
expenses, and one frane for every school visited. In 1843 there were 
eighty-seven inspectors, and one hundred and fourteen sub-inspectors ; 
and the number of communes visited by them in that year, was 30,081, 
making 50.986 visits to schools 

The resources of the state, the departments, the communes, and the 
contributions paid by parents combine to insure the creation and main- 
tenance of the school. Every commune must provide a school-house 
and residence for the school-master, and to the first expense of this outfit, 
the state contributes one third. Every teacher must have a lodging, or 
its equivalent in money, and a fixed salary of 200 francs, or 400 franes 
(from #40 to $80.) according to the grade of school, in addition to the 


monthly fees paid by parents, and collected by the commune. If the 
commune refuses, or neglects to provide by tax on the property of the 
commune, the government imposes and collects the same. Ifthe com- 


mune, on account of poverty or disaster to crops or depression in business, 
can not raise Its hecessary sum the department to which it belongs must 
provide it, and if the revenues of the department are not sufficient to sup- 
ply the deficiencies of all the communes, the deficit must be supplied by 
the state. In every department, the prefect and general-council. annually 
draw up in concert a special estimate in which the expense of primary 
instruction is fixed, and necessary revenue provided. In each commune, 
the Mayor and municipal council make a special estimate of the same 
kind; and at the same time fix the monthly tuition-fee to be paid by each 
parent 

Every department must by itself, or in concert with adjoining depart- 
ments, support a Normal School, to supply the annual demand tor teach- 
ers of primary schools. The sum to be expended on a Normal School. 
for the salaries of teachers, apparatus, and bursaries, or scholarships in aid 
of poor pupils, is not leit with the department to fix, but is regulated by 
the council of public instruction. The salary of the Director is borne by 
the state and department combined ; that of the assistant teachers by the 
department. The expense of the normal pupils for board is borne by 
themselves, unless they enjoy an exhibition or scholarship, founded by the 
state, department, university, commune, or by individual benevolence 
The scholarships are sometimes divided so as to meet. in part, the expense 
of two or three pupils. In 1816, there were ninety-two Normal Schools, 
seventy-six of which were for the education of schoolmasters, and sixteen 
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for the education of schoolmistresses. To fifty-two of these schools 
enough land is attached to teach agriculture and horticulture. 

The course of instruction in these element: iry schools, embraces Moral 
and Religious Instruction, Reading, Writing, the elements of Arithmetic. 
elements of the French Language, legal system of Weights and Meas- 
ures, Geography. (particul arly “of France, ) History, (partic ularly of 
France,) Linear Drawing, and Singing. In the superior prim: iry sc hools 
or High School, the above course is extended so as to e mbrace Modern 
Languages, Book-keeping, Perspective Drawing, Chemistry, and the 
Mathematics, in their application to the arts. There is a special course 
. instruction open in evening schools, to “ose children and youth who 
ran notattend the day school; and in evening classes for adults, whose 
poor education was ne glected, or who may wish to pursue particular 
studies connected with their pursuits as artizans, manulacturers, and 
master-workmen. 

Provision is made to encourage teachers to form associations, and to 
hold frequent conferences for improvement in their professional knowl- 
edge and skill, and to found libraries of books on education 

In each department a fund is accumulating for the relief of aged teach- 
ers, and of the widows and children of teachers, who die in the exercise 
of their important functions. Each master must subscribe one twenti- 

part of the salary he receives from the commune ; and the sum-tota| 
which he subscribes, together with the interest upon it, is returned to 
him when he retires, or to his widow and children, when he dies. 

The government awards medals of silver and bronze to those masters 
who distinguish themselves in the management of their schools. This 
encourages and stimulates them to continued efforts, and connects them 
in an honorable way, with the government and the nation. 

The whole charge to the State of the department of public instruction 
according to the Budget of 1838. was 19,005,673 franes, or nearly $4,000 
000, which was distributed as follows: 


Francs 

ee a ae ae oe 686 623 
General Services, . a a Se eee ee 
Department and Ac: iden mic “Administration, bv Seine ass es 919.900 
Superior Instruction, faculties, .. . a ae jaca de ae eee 
Secondary Instruction, hn i.e satel ea Vee 
Elementary Instruction, general fund, ........... 1,600,000 

do. do RGGI, cic eset cas RCS 
Primary Normal School, . . . Og ee ow ik Rs hepa 
Literary and Scientific establis hmente, eal 676.500 
Subscriptions to Literary Works, &e. ..... 557.000 


SOL, « +s «carers AOERTE 
or $3.800.354. 

This does not include the sum to be raised in the departments and com 
munes. or contributed by parents 

From the reports of the Minister of Public Instruction, for 1843, it 
appears that in the ten years, from 1833 to 1843. France expended the 
sum of £ 2.565.883 (about $11,000,000.) on the erection of school-houses, 
and residences for teachers. In 1843, the expenditure for the current 
expenses of her educational establishments was a little short of $4,000,000, 
independent of the sum paid by the communes, individuals, and parents in 
school fees, which amount to near $5,000,000, Even this sum was found 
insufficient, and since that date the appropriation has been increased. In 
1833 there was one person in every ¢ ighteen of the population, receiving 
education, while in 1843, there was one in every ten. But the primary 
schools are far from reaching the excellence which characterizes the ele 
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mentary schools of Germany. Much is yet to be done to carry out the 
liberal provision of the law 

Ina ee Report, (1849,) on the state of common school instruction in 
Germany, to the President of the Society for Elementary Instruction in 
France, by A. Hennequin, late inspecteur d’ academie, the following 
five questions are all answered in the affirmative, by the author: 

Is the inspection of schools better practised in Germany than in France ? 

Are the common schools in Germany superior to ours ? 

Are the people in Germany better instructed than in France 

Are the German teachers superior to the French teachers ? 

Are the methods of instruction in Germany better than ours ? 

A volume of 756 pages was published at Breslau, in 1848, by L. Hahn, 
on the schools and school-system of France. The author has resided 
many years in Paris, as a teacher, and has had access to the latest offi- 
cial information. Although much has been done since 1833, to improve 
the primary schools, the author thinks that tieir condition in respect to 
chool-houses, attendance of children, universality and quality of instruc- 
tion given, and the qualifications, social and pecuniary position of the 
teachers, is far behind that of the same grade of schools in Germany. 
The Normal Schools are accomplishing much good, but they have not 
been able yet to supply a majority of the communes with well-trained 
teachers. ‘The Normal Schools at Versailles, and Strasbourg. are pro- 
nounced the best in France, and the latter especially, is regarded as mak- 
ing the nearest approach to the best teachers’ seminaries in Germany 


The following tables will exhibit the working of this great system of 
public instruction in several important particulars. 
TABLE I 


EXHIBITING THE NUMBER OF SCHOOLS EMBRACED IN THE UNIVERSITY OF FRANCE IN 18237 
: P 3 | 
Else) 3 <5 eg || 24 ef | 
Academies. 3 s e 

> + on = VF ay, 5 4 ah Zz &. 
Aix, 1} 1) 14 160 230)°16 5) 41 2 1.659 
Amiens, 3} 1} 12 121) 180' 10) 2} 50 2 2697 
\ngers 3} 1) 12 118 110) 18 2} #17) 2 1212 
Besancon 3 ] 12 110, 160) 15| 92] 21) —! 1.671 
Bordeaux 3) 1) 13 170 120 7| 5| 54 2 1.209 
Bourges, 3 l 12 129 120 9 l 21 l 532 
Caen, os (8 15 212, 290) 16) 1 9 3) 2340 
Cahors, 3} 2} 22 90 160 9} 1) 47 2 1,451 
Clermont, 4) 3) 42 287 292) 19) —/| 30) 4) 1,121 
Dijon, 3) 6Udl}ds613)—S88 150) 89) —| 36 2 1.855 
Donai, 2; 1] 12 131; 110) 21) 6} 43) 1 2.643 
Grenoble, 3 l 14 133 141 7i 41 2 2 1,120 
Limoges, . . 3} |} 11) 88 20) gf 5] 18 3 264 
Lyons, 3) 1) 20 276 264 6, 10 52 3 1,470 
Metz 2; 1} 15 190, 240 5} 1) 2 2 1,541 
Montpelier, ..........{|4| 2} 23 199) 256] 17] 9: 36| —! 1.766 
NQ@NCY, «se cc ercvcces a U8 14 110 260) 15) —! 25: 3 2444 
OO Sa — 4; 3) 39 365 226) 10) 2 26 4) 1,594! 
Orleans, 3} 2) 24 241) 286 5} 3, 31) 2 730) 
SA ae eee 7 7| 180 16293324) 19) 77, 251) 5) 4,203 
Pau, piahee ema 3} li 12 57 SO 10) 1) 32) —! 1,734 
a, SERRE 14) 1) 15 130) 201) 14) 4) 34) 1) 1,536 
SN oe oe 5| 3! 33 346 407 18] 3) 35) 2 941i 
ee eye ee 2 1) #17 164; 491 9} 3) 68) 2 1,712) 
a ee 12 2) 14 121) 203; 12) 3) 15) 2 1,543) 
Toulouse, 14) 1) 15) 112) 239) 9/. 6 55! 2 1,327] 
Total. ° 86 41) 626 5779/8870 31811461114) 54 42 318! 
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TABLE Ul. 


SHOWING THE CONDITION OF PRIMARY EDUCATION IN THE DIFFERENT COMMUNES, IN 1843, 


Namber of arrondissements . ... + 22sec e¢eneee 363 
Gmber OL COMMMATINCS . ww et toe eet tO 37,038 
Population . . o © « « 34,230,178 
Number of communes $ prov ided with a a prim ary sc school a 34,578 
Population of the communes provided with primary schools . . 33,080,002 
Number of communes not yet provided with a primary school . . 2,460 


Population of the communes not yet provided with primary schools — 1,150,176 
Number of communes who require several primary schools, and 


who possess only one . a 23 
Number of communes who are re quire d by law to sup port « one supe- 
Ter PINNREY OEROEE . +, +0 2 6 nt ee 8 * a 290 
Number of communes who ought to support superior primary 
schools, and who do supportthem ...... . 2 222 
Population ‘of these communes. . 4177047 
Num! ver of communes who ought to sup port several supe rior prima- 
ry schools, and who supportonly one. 23 
Number of communes who are not required b y law to supp ort a 
superior primary school, and who do support one. . 103 
Total number of primary schools, elementary and superior, for boys 
and girls, established in France in 1843 . . . 59,838 
Total number of primary schools in the 86 departments of Franc e, 
visited in 1843 by the 87 inspectors and 113 sub-inspectors —. 50.936 
In addition to these schools for the youth there ought to be added 6,434 class- 


es for the laborers, which are conducted by the primary school teachers in the 
enings, after the day’s work, or on the Sunday, and in which 95,064 adult 
laborers received instruction in 1843; and also a great number of infant schouls 
which have been recently opened in the departments, and which are receiving 
great encouragement and attention from the Government. 
TABLE Ill. 

SHOWING THE NUMBER OF PRIMARY SCHOOLS BELONGING TO THE DIFFERENT SECTS. 
eons ; . _ 
|§ Boys . 33.207 a 

§ Bo ~ cen & 40,867 
¢Girls . 7,660 , 
| >56,812 


15,945 


| ( Public schools 
Primary scnools spe- 


ially set apart for} } 


| 

Ic s0ys 7,098 
Le) 

|the toman Catholics sb - 4,0 

' 


Private schools ~<. = 
_ ¢ Girls ° 8,847 


( Public schools 


|§ Boys . 702 en 
|@Girls . 59 


|Primary schools spe- 
ially set apart for 


Z 


ee : § joys . 163 ins | 
Private school Girls . 156 39 


{Boys . 33) 


Public schools 37 
{ ( Is f ; oi 
Primary schools spe-| } _— ‘s | 115 
ially set apart for the § Bovs "4 ( 
PWS Irivate cc ols 4 . ~ 
Jew | ' Private schoo] ) Girls 4 78 J 
§ Boys 948 | 
| (Public schools |} Ging ° 407 pcsans | | 
IMixed schools open! 4 1% 1.931 | 
lfor all three sects. er Boys . 3260 ane J | 
| | Private schools Girls . 450 § 410 | 
| | | 
| Total number of Primary Schools in France, in 1843, . : 59 838 | 
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The number of the Roman Catholic population of France being 33,050,178 
) that in 1643, there was one primary | for every 


it follows, (see Table | scho 
581 Roman Catholics 
‘’he number of the Protestant population of France being 1,000,000, it fol- 
lows, that in 1843, there was one primary shool for every 1,018 Protestants. 
‘The reason why the proportion of schools for the Protestants to their numbers 
i ) Small is, that very many of this attend the mixed schools 
I'he number of Jews being 80,000, it follows, that there was one 
y 695 Jews. 


sect 


it school for 


TABLE IV 


SHOWING THE NUMBER OF CHILDREN IN ATTENDANCE AT THE PRIMARY SCHOOLS OF 


FRANCE, 


Number of Scholars at the Public 
Schools for Boys 


Direc cted by Lay Schoolmasters 


Llementary 


in 1443. 
Pri 


mary 


1,699,5 


986 


1,857,017 





* Schoolmasters, members of 


pocieues, 
Public Pr 


Number of Scholars at the 


Schools for Boys, 


Superior 


Directed by Lay Schoolmasters, 
Schoolmasters, members of Re ligious ‘So- 
cieues 


Number of Scholars at the Public 
Direc ted by Lay Schoulmistresses 
members "of 


Rel 


Schoolmistresse s, 
pocieties, 
Number of Scholars at the Private Elementary Pr 


Schovls for Boys 


Directed hy Lay schoolmasters 


Religious 


157,431 
imary 


15,092 


356 j 


15,448 


Schools for Girls, 


230,213 ) 
gious 531,960 


304,747 ) 
imary 


230,383 } 


Schoolmasters, me inbe rs of Religious So- 272,935 
cieues 12,552 ) 
Number of Scholars at the Private Superior Primary 
Schools for Boys, 
Directed by Lay Schoolmasters 3 169 ) 
' Schoolina members of Religious So- ? 4 272 
eletic 803 4 
Number of Scholars at the Private Primary Sc} for 
Girls 
Directed by Lay Schoolmistresses, a 637 ) 
“ Schoolmistresses, members of Religious 179,665 
Pocieles 201.028 
Total number of Scholars at all the Primary Schools 
Directed by Lay Schvoolmasters or Schvo!lmistresses, 2,457,380 
* Schoolmasters or Schoolmistt es, mem 3,164,297 
bers of Religious Societie 706,917 
Total number of children att ing the Primary Schools in 1843 3.164,297 


1 admitted gratuitously 


1s43 


Total number of chi 


munal Schools 





in 


Total number of children ymething 1 


education in 1843, 


into the Com 


763,820 
mthly for their 
2 400,447 
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TABLE V, 
SHOWING THE NUMBER AND CONDITION OF THE CLASSES FOR 
AND FOR YOUNG APPRENTICES IN FRANCE, 
Number of c lasse s for Adults, 


ie * Young Girls, oi ae 
Apprentices, a * « 
Riese r of Infant Schools, 
Public ‘ 


Private, 
Number of Scholars, 
In the classes for Adults, . ae gow “Gow 
Young Girls, .... 
Schools for Apprentices, 
. Infant Schools, 
Number of canoe sin w hic h the ere are 
Number of Adult C 
lor Me me « ° ° ° ° ° . . . . e . . 
” ee ’n, ‘ “or oe 
Number of | ms who fre que nt | them, 
for ee - ee. Sea 
Women. ° . ° : . . 
Number of Classes directed by 
Schoolmasters belonging to a Re ligious Society, 
School mistresses 
Number of Adult Classes in which are taught 
Moral and Religious Imstruction, . ... . 
Readit ( 
Writing 
Arithmetic oes Ly ae Se 
System of Weights and Measures, 
ee ee ee ae 
Oe ON ee ee a ee ee 
Resources of these Cl 
Sums furnished by 


lasse Ss, 


‘ “ ‘ 


asses 
the Communes, ct! oe 
Departments, . . . . 


” i, «<«*« we w* 


TABLE VI. 
SHOWING THE NUMBER AND COURSE 


FRANCE, IN 1843. 


Number of Normal Schools thoroughly organized, 
Number t 
pupils the cu 


Number of Protess 


ol trees, 


WS in these 


ure 
schools, 
including the Directors, 
Number of hours de 
ucation 


ral and Religious Instruct 


ol ed 
Mi 
te a 


Wotine ree Se. ee 


Ion . . . . 


Ing 





Stu alte ts ich Language Seah 

History and Geography ae uc hee 

Arithme 

U se of the G hes 

k paced |? rsp nid sa ies 

ble s of Physics and Natural History 
Mechanic . 
surveyin ° ° ° ° ° 

pineet Deneinn se ea 

Methods of teaching 

oer Mu ° . . . . . . . 

Civil Law a ee eT ee a 

Culture of Trees :.. ee + Oe ee ee 


» Adult Classes, 


399 


ADULTS, FOR YOUNG GIRLS, 
In 1843 
. ° ° 6,434 
° aT ae 160 
; . 36 
.* 685 
| 
° SU4 1,469 
« « 8,064 
5.908 
. : , 29 
1/268 | 108,432 
- 96,192 
6,043 
ete. & 6,266 
ea 168 


0. “er Gi ate 


a oo « 
ome 125 
. 51 


. . 
. 
. . 


OF INSTRUCTION IN THE NORMAL 


voted weekly to the different branches 


6 -& a. fe. oe 
5,035 

4.4483 

4,456 

3.857 

ka 27 

ar oe a 107 

136,836 
mond 
26,700 


Francs, 
201 S86 


SCHOOLS OF 


0 which a garden is joined for the purpose of te ac ching the 


52 
495 
573 
ot Year Year, 3d Year 
2} 24 2 
3} 3 2 
ih 1} 1 
6 5h 4} 
34 j 34 
5 3 3 
2 2 2 
1 34 34 
24 2} 3h 
2 2} 3 
2 2} 3 
34 H 4} 
1} 1] 2} 
3h 34 3 
2 14 1} 
1} 13 1} 
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TABLE VII 
- 
SHOWING THE STATE OF SECONDARY EDUCATION IN 1843 
Number of Colleges.. Royal, : : s 3:23 3 °@rece)  @ 
“ “ Communal, ae he Se ik 
Number of Scholarsin Colleges . .....i:iii ts 


Number of Institutions of Secondary Education, 
” Boarding Schools “ “ 

” Private Establishments 
Public and Private “ “ “ 


“ “& 


Number of Scholars in the Institutions which follow the 
course of a College, Sig Ae rer 6,066 ) 
Number of Scholars in the Institutions which do not fol- 
low the course ofa College, . .....24. +. 25,250 § 
Number of Secondary Pupils, 
Population of the Departments, 1842, 


Proportion in each Department between the population and the 
total number of establishments of Secondary Educa- 
tion, ° ‘ . , 1 estab. for 
Number of Scholars in establishments of Secondary Educa- 

tion, a } ¢avacw 4 


Number of Young Men between eight and eighféen in each De- 


partment, 


Proportion between the total number of Young Men between 
eight and eighteen, and the total number of pupiis in Secon- 


358 


44,091 


102 
914 
1,016 
2.390 


31,316 


69,341 


34,194,875 


24,887 


493 


3,182,397 


dary Establishments in each Department, . 1 school for 45 young 











